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enough to see Maurice Evans’ Rich- 

ard II. will not be surprised to hear 
that his Hamlet is making theatrical his- 
tory here. 

Hamlet unabridged has never been 
given in the United States before. The 
performance begins at 6:30—2:00 at 
matinees—and lasts five hours with an in- 
termission for dinner. 

It is a joy to see a young, vigorous 
Hamlet who speaks the soliloquies with 
spontaneity. Katherine Locke, also young, 
and previously untried in Shakespeare. 
plays Ophelia and Mady Christians, 
Queen Gertrude. His scenes with them 
are the finest moments in a superb pro- 
duction. No matter how many Hamlets 
you’ve seen, you wouldn’t want to miss it ; 
while it would be a privilege to have this 
your very first Hamlet. 


f | 'IHOSE Thespians who were fortunate 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois comes in an 
election year to remind us that liberty and 
union are worth fighting for and must con- 
stantly be fought for in one way or an- 
other if we are to keep them. Not a scene 
nor a speech has been altered to make the 
play fit present-day conditions but what 
crises of peace or war could fail to recall 
Lincoln? Raymond Massey plays the role 
with dignity, humor, pathos and power. 
One of the debates with Douglas is given 
and is effective in its very simplicity. 


Oscar Wilde 


Biographical plays being the rage, we 
have also Oscar Wilde. In this, as in the 
Lincoln play, most of the speeches given 
to the chief characters are known to be 
their own. Robert Morley plays Wilde 
and brings out the famous epigrams with 
the glee of the man who has just thought 
them up. When Wilde was at the peak 
of his success, he was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to jail. He seemed—and seems 
in the play—a butterfly broken on the 
wheel. But out of his agony came his 
finest work, De Profundis and the unfor- 
gettable Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Victoria Regina is back from tour, play- 
ing a short return engagement. The usual 
delighted crowds swarm to see Helen 
Hayes. 


Knights of Song 


The same characters are found in many 
plays just now. Going to Knights of 
Song, we find both Victoria and Wilde 
there. The Knights of Song of the pun- 
ning title are, of course, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Had you forgotten that Gilbert was 
ever knighted? I had. It seems that Vic- 
toria, resenting his satirical wit would not 
grant him the honor and his resentment 
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at Sullivan’s preference was partly respon- 
sible for their squabbles. We would, per- 
haps, rather forget their quarrels than 
watch them through an evening at the 
theatre but many of the favorite selections 
from the operas are sung. 


Jesse James 


And to turn from Knights of Song toa 
knight of the road, here we have fesse 
james all dressed up as a hero! Accord- 
ing to Missouri legend, James was a good 
citizen—in the daytime—and a consider- 
ate husband who never allowed the blood 
he shed to be tracked in over his wife’s 
carpets! While I rather object to a bandit- 
lead, the play is amusing and well staged 
and acted. 


Fabulous Invalid 


A play which brings dozens of real peo- 
ple, alive and dead, on the stage is Fabu- 
lous Invalid. It is of interest to Thespians 
to hear that two hundred parts are cov- 
ered by seventy-three people. Snatches 
from successes on the stage for the last 
forty years are shown for a few moments 
each; so the requirement for getting a job 
was your ability to look like two or three 
other people besides yourself! Ingenious 
and full of wise-cracks, the play never 
comes alive as a whole; its street scenes 
are more vivid than the people of the 
play. A Hart-Kaufman-Harris production. 
it’s not one of their usual big successes. 


Departures 


For the record I'll mention some which 
have already gone. Eddie Dowling’s beau- 
tiful production of Madame Capet with 
Eva Le Gallienne in the lead proved too 
expensive to maintain and closed in less 
than a week. Thirty Days Hath Septem- 
ber and The Devil Takes a Bride had 
short lives, but they may be said to have 
had merry ones since both were sold for 
pictures. Dance Night, by Kenyon Nich- 
olson, The Good, by Chester Erskin and 
Come Across, which succeeded in Eng- 
land, hadn’t that consolation. 

A distinguished failure was I Have Been 
Here Before, the second of the plays in a 
trilogy Mr. Priestley is doing on Time. 
Last year the first, Time and the Con- 
ways, fared no better. Let’s have again 
the tense drama of Dangerous Corner 
Mr. Priestley, or the gentle comedy of 
Bird in Hand ; and let us have your philo- 
sophical studies in your essays. 


Kiss the Boys Goodbye 


On the other hand Kiss the Boys Good- 
bye stepped into the sell-out class over- 
night. Clare Boothe, the author of The 
Women, wrote this and still dips her pen 
in acid as well as ink. The title supposed 






by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


to be that of a book which is to be mad 
into a motion picture, is an allusion t 
Gone with the Wind and a girl is to bk 
chosen for the part of Velvet instead of 
Scarlett. Helen Claire plays this litt 
southern “gal’? who when she goes intp 
what she calls a “‘snit’”—a fit of hysterical 
rage—is a match for any number @ 
Yankees and comes out with the desired 
contract. 


Federal Theatre 
The Federal Theatre revived On th 


Rocks, one of Shaw’s most recent political 
lectures. This one deals with a benevolent 
dictator and dictators being unpopula 
just now, no matter what adjective you 
may choose, it is not doing very well. 

Big Blow brings a family from the 
prairie country to live in Florida among 
crackers. They are resented as “furt: 
ners” but win their neighbors’ confidence 
and respect when the log house they in- 
sisted on building becomes a shelter fo 
many against the force of the Big Blow 
which serves as denouement to the play. 
Considering our recent experience with; 
hurricane, the play was almost too timely 
The sound effects of the motion pict 
Hurricane were loaned as an act of cour 
tesy and they gave the play an almost ter. 
rifying reality. 

Lightnin’ 

Lightnin’, with Fred Stone in the rol 
made famous by Frank Bacon, will be on 
the road as you read this. Old-fashionei 
as it is, it is well worth seeing for Stone! 
acting and for its homespun simplicity 
and kindliness. 

Also on tour is Dame Nature, the Thee 
tre Guild’s first offering of this season. If 
deals delicately and charmingly with a 
improbable love-affair between adole 
cents. 


Musicals 


Coming to musicals, we have three new 
ones. You Never Know is a routine affatt 
made attractive by its excellent principals; 
Lupe Velez, Libby Holman, Clifton Webi 
and Rex O’Malley. More original ant 
stimulating is Sing Out the News. This 
done chiefly by the two who did most @ 
Pins and Needles which opened last yea 


and is still going strong. Its topical skit 


are clever and again we rejoice that 
live where political satire is not taboo. / 
one of the characters says: ‘We're glat 
to be in a country where a vote’s a volt 
and not a plebiscite.” 

Hellz a Poppin’ is one of those sho 
which come along every so often to teaé 
critics to be humble. Patronized 4 
sneered at by most of the pundits, th 
raucous vaudeville has been taken to # 
heart of New Yorkers and their visitot 
and a good time is had by all. 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Radio and the Drama 
Leaders in the field of radio broad- 


casting are more and more becoming 
aware of the great service they can ren- 
der the country as a whole, and to stu- 
dents and teachers particularly, in helping 
to create a larger and more appreciative 
audience for the better drama. It is very 
encouraging to see, for example, the in- 
creased interest that both the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are showing in bring- 
ing broadcasts of the better plays to their 
nation-wide audiences. And it must be 
remembered that these special broadcasts 
are made possible by the expenditures of 
large sums of money, for broadcasting 
rights, for radio acting talent, for writers, 
research workers, musicians and other: 
necessary for the preparation and presen- 
tation of these programs. 

The present season promises to be an 
exceptionally important, if not a vital one, 
as far as these drama programs are con- 
cerned. Under the aggressive leadership of 
Blevins Davis and his assistants, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company is presenting 
two thousand years of drama from 
Ancient Greece to Broadway in its second 
series of coast-to-coast programs entitled 
“Great Plays.” Twenty-eight of the 
world’s best plays make up the series. 
Among the great playwrights represented 
are Euripides, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Corneille, Moliere, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, Barrie, Maeterlinck, Shaw, 
and Anderson. Among the great plays on 
the program are: The Trojan Women. 
Oihello, She Stoops to Conquer, Mary 
Stuart, Cyrano de Bergerac, Fustice, Her- 
nani, The Doll’s House, Back to Methu- 
selah, and Elizabeth the Queen. 

On the Columbia System we have the 
dynamic Orson Welles and his Mercury 
Theatre players presenting weekly broad- 
casts of outstanding plays and radio adap- 
tations of greaf novels, all given in the 
Orson Welles manner, with superb acting, 
splendid voices, and remarkable radio 
technique. That other unusual radio fea- 
ture, the Columbia Workshop, with its 
presentations of plays and stories has, for 
‘the past several months, done much in the 
interest of better radio drama. And even 
that streamlined hour of entertainment, 
the Lux Radio Theatre, if the sponsors 
will ever free it of high pressure and 
sometimes silly advertising, offers material 
that pleases and stimulates interest in the 
drama. | 

To those of us who are engaged in the 
study and teaching of the better drama 
in the high schools, colleges, and Little 
Theatres, these programs have particular 
value. They bring the better drama to the 
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attention of the nation as a_ whole, 
they show convincingly what the radio 
can accomplish in providing the best in 
radio dramatic entertainment and they 
provide rich material for study among 
our groups and classes. And the producers 
of these programs are more than anxious 
to please us. Blevins Davis has, just to 
cite an example, made it his business to 
plan his present series of “Great Plays” 
in accordance with the suggestions of 
many leaders and teachers of the drama 
with whom he has consulted freely. And 
to climax the whole event, he has pre- 
pared special study manuals available at 
cost to teachers and students who want 
them. We could not ask for more. 


There is, however, one important obli- 
gation that we who want better radio 
drama, and who are deeply concerned 
with the teaching of drama and dramatics 
in the classroom, must not forget. Radio 
producers are willing to do all within 
their power to give us the very best in 
drama on the air, but the responsibility 
for seeing that these programs are con- 
tinued rests entirely upon us. If we take 
that attitude which is often associated 
with school teachers, of keeping silent, 
these programs will not continue long. 
But they will last long, if we make it our 
business, again and again, to tell the pro- 
ducers that we do find their radio 
dramatic performances highly worth 
while, that they are decidedly helpful in 
the teaching of the better drama, and 
that they do help to stimulate interest in 
the appreciation of drama throughout the 
country. 


It takes only three cents in postage for 
you and your classroom group to make 
your reactions and suggestions known to 
the producers. Your letters will help to 
decide whether similar programs should 
be planned for next year. Surely, if you 
get so much out of these programs, all 
given to you free of charge for your 
special benefit, you owe it to the produc- 
ers to make your reactions known. If you 
are not sure of whom to write, address 
your letter to this magazine and we will 
see that the right parties get it. And don’t 
postpone this matter until later, act now, 
tomorrow may be too late. 








National Drama Week 


National Drama Week this year will be 
observed from February 5 to 12. Schools 
affiliated with The National Thespian Dra- 
matic Honor Society for High Schools will 
be furnished with an outline of suggested 
programs for this event. Non-member 
schools may secure copies of the outline 
upon request. Send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Outlines will be ready January 1. 














American Educational Theatre 
Association 


National Convention 


December 27, 28, 29, 30 
Cleveland Hotel Cleveland, Ohio 


Teachers of Speech and Dramatics are 
urg2d to attend the second annual convention 
of the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation which will be held on the dates given 
above at the Cleveland Hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The convention will be held in con- 
junction with that of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. A decidedly inter- 
ested and practical convention program is 
being planned under the supervision of Bar- 
clay S. Leathem, President of the Associa- 
tion. 


Tuesday, December 27, will be devoted to 
registration and to a joint meeting in the 
afternoon with the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. Speakers include Bar- 
clay S. Leathem, E. C. Mabie, Frederic Mc- 
Connell, Charles H. Lake, and Winfred G. 
Leutner. 


Section Meetings will be held on Wednes- 
day. Charles C. Mather will preside as 
chairman of a meeting which will be devoted 
to a discussion of the high school course of 
study in dramatics. Speakers include Ro- 
berta Sheets, Edward A. Wright, and Eugene 
Davis. Liberal Arts College groups will meet 
on the same morning for a discussion of sev- 
eral problems relative to drama and the 
theatre. Speakers will be Lester Raines, 
Lowell Lees, Rupel Jones, Monroe Lippman, 
and Frank Folwer. Lee Mitchell, H. D. Sell- 
man, Fredrick A. Buerki, and several others 
will speak at a sectional meeting devoted to 
theatre designers and technicians. Members 
of the Secondary School Division of the Asso- 
ciation will meet at a luncheon from 12:00 
to 2:00 at which time a number of reports of 
various committees will be presented. Speak- 
ers will be Blevins Davis, Erna Kruckemeyer, 
Ernest Bavely, Kenneth W. Turner, and 
others. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Corda Peck will 
preside at a meeting devoted to motion pic- 
ture appreciation. At the same time sec- 
tional meetings will be held on the subjects 
of playwriting and experimental productions 
and radio dramatics. 


Thursday will be taken up with technical 
demonstrations on acting, directing, make-up, 
scenery construction, etc. This will undoubt- 
edly prove one of the most worth while 
events of the convention. Friday will be de- 
voted to reports of the various committee 
heads who will meet in the Cleveland Play- 
house. Dr. Dina Rees Evans will speak for 
the secondary schools. 


Thespian sponsors are especially urged to 
attend this convention. There will be much 
material of a policy-making nature presented 
in the field of high school dramatics, and, 
those who are present will undoubtedly be 
given the opportunity to offer suggestions and 
criticisms. Thespians can make notable con- 
tributions. 
















Television: 


New Careers for Youths 


by EDWARD PADULA 


Director, Department of Television, National Broadcasting Company 


ITH the advent of any new art 

form there simultaneously appear 

to the perplexed youth of the day 
new rays of hope and opportunity which 
specifically offer new careers for which 
to prepare, through which to grow and 
achieve perfection, and upon which to 
build the world of tomorrow. 

Today, when radio, telephone, tele- 
graph, motion pictures and the theatre 
are so accessible to almost every individual 
these fields seem impregnable and present 
problems of employment to the eager and 
aspiring. Even though man feels secure 
and progressive with his evening paper, 
ear to the radio, speedy car and inevitable 
movie, this is but a primitive picture com- 
pared with the future state of man re- 
ceiving home television, reading a fac- 
simile news service and wearing an actual 
telephonic apparatus in his buttonhole. 

The immediate danger is imagining 
these phenomena illusory and accepting 
the difficult problems involved in com- 
peting for employment in one or more 
of these established, over-crowded fields. 
With a little insight into the future, care- 
ful planning and arduous preparation 
youths may align themselves for positions 
they can one day fulfill and control. 

The imminence of television, though 
still fresh from discovery and invention, 
after ten years of active rescarch stands 
today an uchievement with a past, a boon 


Mr. Padula studied drama at the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Westport Country Playhouse, 
where he served as stage manager, and at Yale 
University, where he majored in Directing and 
Production, and staged the American premiere 
of T. S. Eliot’s “Murder In The Cathedral.” In 
1937 he spent the summer at the 20th Century- 
Fox Studios in Hollywood, writing a series of 
articles on the films for an eastern newspaper. 
Recently, he completed plans for a production 
version of “The Dog Beneath The Skin,’ now 
being considered for presentation in New York 
City. He was appointed last February to his 
present postition. 


to youth, and a prophetic challenge to the 
future. It has been purposefully delayed 
and is no longer the vain hope of scien- 
tific engineers but a refined product slowly 
maturing into perfection, saleability and 
commercial release. 

Television is already an actuality. The 
United States alone has eighteen licensed 
stations. —The American television leader, 
the RCA-NBC organization has carried 
the art to a high level of development 
through years of intense research and ex- 
periment. Already several series of ex- 
perimental television broadcasts, compris- 
ing a wide variety of studio and film 
presentations, have been made from the 
experimental studios at Radio City. It is 
highly probable that before long a regular, 
but limited, schedule of telecasts will be 
maintained by the National Broadcasting 
Company over Station W2XBS in New 
York City. 
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A scene in the NBC television studio during a history-making demonstration of RCA television 
before members of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 





An English television service established 
in November, 1936, now gives onlocker 
in the London area one and a half hours 4 
day of film and live talent entertainment 
from Alexandra Palace. France has just 
completed one of the world’s largest and 
most powerful transmitters, located at the 
famous Eiffel Tower in Paris. Germany, 
too, approaches a regular television serv 
ice, in addition to the television-telephone 
service recently inaugurated between Ber 
lin and Leipzig. Russia is finishing installa 
tion of a powerful new television trang 
mitter of American design at Moscow. Ip 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hok 
land and Sweden television experiment § 
in an active state of progression. 

These startling indications of activity 
signify the world consciousness of televk 
sion, which must by its very nature and 
suggestion appeal to the imagination of 
the vital, far-sighted youth. Due to its all 
encompassing relation to practically every 
field of human endeavor this new medium 
should at once make students cognizant of 
the many opportunities that will be avail- 
able and the absolute necessity for those 
desiring careers in television to prepare 
for the inexorable demands which will 
necessitate specifically trained men and 
women. 

This demand will be sudden for tele- 
vision unlike the sporadic development of 
the motion picture and radio will emerge 
swiftly when fully ready. At once it will 
reach into the allied arts of the theatre, 
cinema, radio and education in an effort 
to absorb some of the best young brains in 
the country with which to fashion and 
build up this new industry. 

These young people whose prospective 
talents will be at such a premium may find 


‘ their training ground early in their high 


school careers. The 'English classrooms, 
the art departments, the science labora. 
tories offer the best possible preparation 
for advanced work in college, which will 
be the open door to coveted positions in 
television. Participation in the high school 
dramatic clubs, debating society, camera 
and creative writing clubs provide invalu- 
able training for this field. Outside of 
school activities the local Little Theatre, 
the summer stock company and the local 
radio station are definite outlets for ex 
cellent training and experience. 

More specialized courses pursued in col 
lege, university and graduate department 
offer the finest techni¢al knowledge in the 
theory and practice of dramatic art. All 
of these prove of inestimable aid to the 
aspiring actors, writers, producers, direct: 
ors, designers, stage-managers, technicians, 
make-up artists, costumers, announcety, 
singers, dancers, musicians, craftsmen and 
electrical engineers in addition to the a 
most limitless numbers of various talents 
tapped by such a rich field of combined 
arts which will demand and attain the 
utmost in the perfection of expression. 

Through the human efforts of this vast 
enthusiastic group, television will bring 
about the creation of a new art form 
(Continued on page 11) 
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A scene from MILESTONES as staged by Miss Thelma Jones at Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Florida. (Thespian Troupe No. 147.) 


The Mental Approach 


by LESLIE CRUMP 
Cranford, New Jersey 


(This is the second of a series of five articles by 
Mr. Crump. The first, “Habits of Good Posture,” 
appeared in the September-October issue.—Editor.) 


deyelopment of the physical. We 

have tried to devise some scheme 
for improvement of the actors medium of 
expression, the body. This physical train- 
ing should be broadened from simple fun- 
damentals of posture and carriage to in- 
clude gymnastics, fencing, dancing and 
games calling for skill and accuracy. 
There is ample opportunity for the stu- 
dent in our modern schools to complete 
this side of his training under the guid- 
ance of good physical instructors. The ne- 
cessity of having a perfectly trained body 
as a beginning in acting cannot be stressed 
too much. 


or: first concern has been with the 


Since the development of a part starts 
inside the actor himself and not with the 
learning of the lines, cues and stage busi- 
ness, the student of acting must train him- 
self to a mental and emotional acuteness 
beyond that of the average person. This 
is the technique of the art. Some people 
have an unusual natural ability to express 
themselves in a particular artistic medium. 
These people are spoken of as talented. 


This talent is given to a very few. But 


it is possible to acquire the technique of 
an art, if one has a deep enough interest 
and will work enthusiastically and consci- 
entiously at it. 


Roughly, to successfully create a role 
for the stage the actor must possess or ac- 
quire concentration, observation, sensi- 
tivity, emotional memory and imagina- 
tion. These qualities often dormant in 
many people can be awakened and stimu- 
lated by exercises much as the physical 
can. We will consider them in the order 
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Mr. Crump is best known among play ama- 
teurs for his popular book, “Directing for the 
Amateur Stage” (Dodd, Mead and Company), 
a boon to every student and teacher of dra- 
matics. He is also the author of a World War 
book, “Conscript 2989,” and a Children’s book, 
“Pip.” An artist by profession, Mr. Crump 
finds the theatre and trout fishing his hobbies. 
He has directed many plays for amateur groups, 
“mostly for money, but many for fun,’ as he 
reports. 


in which they are listed, though that may 
not be in the order of their importance. 


For concentration one must have inter- 
est and the ability to direct that interest 
to the thing at hand to the exclusion of 
everything else. I am going to link con- 
centration and observation together for 
study purposes. 


Let us start with your room. You per- 
haps feel that you are pretty familiar 
with that. When you enter it you have a 
definite reaction to it. It will be fun to 
find out how much of it you have really 
seen looking at it day after day for sev- 
eral years. If you will go up on the stage 
and pretend that you are about to enter 
your room, we will be interested to have 
you describe it to us as you walk around 
it. How big is it? What is the design on 
the wallpaper? Which book is on the 
small table? What color is it? How many 
drawers are in the dresser and what are 
the handles on them like? 


Or perhaps you would prefer to de- 
scribe your mother. Surely you have seen 
her often enough. But have you really 
seen her? Hasn’t she really existed all 
these years more as a comforting, lovely 
person that you are always happy to come 
home to? Have you really seen her with 
the concentrated vision that will forever 
make her live in your memory? What 
color are her eyes? When you go home 


really look at them. You see we go 
through most of our life without care- 
fully observing or concentrating on much 
of anything. 

If we were called upon to play the role 
of a clergyman preaching in church, we 
would have to observe many clergymen 
very closely to know what characteristics 
they all had that differentiated them from 
other groups. Since the average actor does 
not take the trouble to observe those things 
at all we have the “hand me down” con- 
ventional gestures so often seen on the 
amateur stage. You know them. The 
hand on the heart or brow denoting love 
or thinking. Funny aren’t they? 

If I were studying acting seriously, I 
would secure a little notebook much like 
an artist’s sketchbook. I would carry it 
about with me and write in it quick notes 
on the characteristics and action of 
everyone around me; in the subway, on 
the boat, in stores, theatres, lobbies, res- 
taurants. These notes would be classified 
under general headings and constantly 
referred to as study of a part progressed. 
Form the habit of looking at everything 
with a seeing eye; pottery, pictures, 
rooms, scenery. Observe all with a con- 
centrated intelligent interest and store it 
away in your memory, to be drawn out as 
needed. Here are some games to improve 
your ability to concentrate and observe. 


Get a group of young people interested 
in dramatics together and have them 
stand around a small table on which you 
have previously arranged an_ assorted 
group of small objects, say about twenty. 
Have the objects covered with a large 
square of cloth. When their attention is 
concentrated on the table remove the 
cloth from the objects and let them look 
at them for about two minutes. Recover 
with the cloth and ask each member of 
the group to write, on a sheet of paper, a 
list of the objects they have just seen. It’s 
fun and surprisingly difficult. 


Try this one at home. Have someone 
read aloud an interesting article from a 
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book at the same time that you are silently 
reading several pages from a play. When 
you have finished see how much you can 
remember of the pages you have read 
silently. You will probably think of many 
games that can be used to improve your 
concentration and observation. For in- 
stance, try to teach each other foreign 
alphabets, lists of automobile parts, or 
how to play some new and unfamiliar 
game. Keep at it until you can learn 
something new or describe something ob- 
served, accurately, in the shortest possible 
time. 


With our attempts at improving our 
concentration and observation we are be- 
ginning to overlap the next word on our 
lists of requirements for a good actor, sen- 
sitivity. If we are called upon to play a 
part let us say which deals with the far 
north and extreme cold, we shall have to 
look back into our own experience and 
recall what we observed and what we did 
when we ourselves were very cold. This 
is true when we deal with any of the five 
senses. It is reasonable to suppose then 
that a student of acting must have these 
senses developed to such a degree that 
he can recall sensations felt accurately at 
some future time. I remember reading a 
novel dealing with safe-cracking in which 
the thief sandpapered his fingertips till 
they were sensitive enough to feel the 
dropping of the mechanism as the dial 
turned. We shall have to be sandpapered 
down, keenly aware at all times of ex- 
periences that are now dully registered. 


If we turn to our sense of touch we 
find that it is undeveloped except where 
fairly acute sensations are concerned. Pick 
up the nearest object to you and close 
your eyes. Let your fingers wander over it 
very carefully. Note its size, weight, tex- 
ture and inequalities of surface. If it is a 
familiar object, compare what you have 
learned about it now with what you know 
about it before. The blind are uncanny 
in their recognition of objects and people 
through their sense of touch. Try han- 
dling different types of objects; different 
textured objects: silk, satin, cotton, Chi- 


nese jade, a horse chestnut burr. You 
have often heard references to a knife on 
the stage, cold steel some authors call it. 
Pick one up, feel its handle, the steel, the 
point. Does handling make it more fa- 
miliar to you? 

How about your sense of smell? How 
acute is that. The smell of cabbage and 
skunk, yes, but how does your sense of 
smell compare with that of the cat who 
can smell mice? Are you aware of the 
smell of starched linen, organdie, the 
dampness of the dell, rain, morning, a 
rattlesnake ? 


Now take a taste of tea. Stop for a 
minute and think it over. See if you can 
describe the taste for us. Or have a 
group get together and have each one 
choose a sound to describe. I remember 
the sound of a plane overhead all too 
plainly, and am particularly sensitive to 
the texture of a peach. Thinking of the 
fuzz makes me shiver slightly as I write. 
Some people grow weak at the sight of a 
needle. In these descriptions of the sounds 
you have chosen see if you can give the 
actual feel of the sound itself. Describe 
the sound of shrieking brakes, the sound 
of silence, the clock, a snapping board. 
You see if we tried we could keep a 
whole notebook devoted to descriptions 
of sounds, smells, and tastes we come 
across every day. If we did, our percep- 
tion of them would be surer and more in- 
teresting and intelligent than ever before. 

When you get together for trials at act- 
ing next time try this experiment. Choose 
someone to name a sensation that he or 
she has experienced, let us say for ex- 
ample, being locked in a closet or being 
lost. Have them describe the entire event 
in an-effort to recreate it so that the rest 
of you may share her experience. Every- 
one loves this game, it gives them such an 
opportunity for an audience. If you will 
take these exercises in sharpening your 
sensitivity faithfully, you will not only 
become keener, but will get twice as much 
enjoyment out of many ordinary things. 
You will incidentally find that this con- 
tacting with things around you will pro- 




















A scene with the crew back stage at Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, High School. 


Miss Doris E. Marsolais, director. 





duce another result. You will react emo. 
tionally, and will find yourself making an 
intellectual summary of your responses, 

I am sitting here writing and it is rain 
ing. The sound impinges on my senses, 
Sound and smell at the moment lead me 
to think of the fall of the great drops on 
a country road. I see the little puff of 
dust as each drop hits the dry road. I am 
immediately transported back to the great 
bay window in the country house in which 
I used to live. I am standing looking out 
that window. It is morning. The morning 
of the church picnic in Russel Grove, and 
I am planning to go. The leaden skies 
overhead tell me that it probably will be 
postponed. I am only a little boy. It has 
meant so much that picnic, and now | 
shall have to wait another week. In the 
kitchen the neat little basket of lunch 
containing all the goodies my mother has 
packed stands ready, for the church wil] 
furnish only ice-cream and cake. Country 
ice-cream. I can taste it now. Rain js 
pretty awful at a moment like that, isn’t 
it. Rain depresses me. You see beginning 
with my senses I have had an interesting 
experience. My emotion memory has 
brought back a day, oh I hate to think 
how many years ago. So we are come to 
the fourth in our list of necessities for an 
actor, emotion memory. 

It is difficult to start this emotion mem- 
ory operating. But it is there, ready at a 
familiar sound or just the turn of some- 
ones head, to recall things felt, or vicari- 
ously experienced, through reading or lis. 
tening to someone talk. If you would like 
to try an experiment we shall have to go 
to the stage. With what available furni- 
ture we have and using our lighting we 
will set a scene and light it striving to get 
some preconceived mood fairly well es- 
tablished. When our scene is set we will 
sit quietly and look at it. Then we will 
ask four or five people to go on the stage 
and place themselves in the scene in any 
attitude they desire at the moment. After 
a few moments ask each in turn what 
emotional reaction prompted them to sit 
or stand where and how they did. Maybe 
they will be able to tell you. Perhaps not. 
At any rate you will get some interesting 
results and discussions. 

And now for the last. Imagination, 
This is the greatest asset to any artist. All 
great artists have it. It is pretty hard to 
develop, but we can try. First place a 
chair on the stage. Have someone sit with 
eyes closed facing the audience. Have him 
pretend he is about to enter school 
through a door he knows has been left 
open. Have him pretend it is dark, late at 
night. Tell him he is now at the door 
opening it. Ask him if he feels his feet 
shuffle in the dark on the cold marble 
floor. Ask if he feels his finger tips run- 
ning along the wall to guide him. Now 
ask him to tell about the rest of his ex 
perience. What he came for. How he 
proceeds. How he feels. Try this with 
several different players. As they describe 
some imaginary journey, errand, situation 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Mr. Eugene R. Wood’s production of SEVEN SISTERS at Webster Groves, Mo., High School. Stage set designed by Walter Zemitzsch. 


Detrosting the Classics 


by KENNETH WESTON TURNER 
Director of Dramatics, Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. 


(This is the first of a series of articles by members 
of the Revision Committee of the American Educational 
Theatre Association of which the author of this article 
is chairman.) 


a" EFROSTING” exactly describes 
D the process through which a 

classic must pass, before it can 
be successfuly played today on the high 
school stages of the country. It is hard 
to realize that anything coming from 
the pens of such great writers of comedy 
as Shakespeare, Moliere, Goldsmith, Sher- 
idan, Beaumarchais and Wilde could ever 
have become frigid. Perhaps, we should 
look to ourselves for the answer. 

During the past few years the classics, 
in the dramatic literature classification, 
have been introduced into our courses of 
study to their own detriment oft’ times. 
Unfortunately, they have been taught 
along with other literature that was writ- 
ten to be read only. It is small wonder 
that many students learned to dislike the 
Classic dramas, for they were seldom 
given their proper interpretation. Had 
they been produced as plays; could they 
have been seen and heard, they would 
straight-way have been accepted. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare and Moliere never 
gave much thought to the publication or 
preservation of their works. To them they 
were plays to be acted and enjoyed by 
their patrons, not pieces of literature to 
be read from the pages of a book. 

In fact the companies in collasoration 
with their directors and authors often 
improvised entire scenes in rehearsals. It 
is hinted that the most daring actors even 
improvised before their audiences. It 
seems only logical that, could any or all 
of these play-makers of the past sit across 
from our desk today, they would be the 
first to suggest that revision methods be 
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Mr. Turner is Executive Director of the 
Indiana Lakeshore Theatre Guild and Director 
of the Whiting Summer Theatre where a num- 
ber of premieres of new plays have been given 
in recent years. Mr. Turner holds a Master’s 
degree from Northwestern University. He has 
taught at Galesburg, Ill., High School and at 
Illinois State Normal University Summer School. 
He is chairman of the committee on the revision 
of old plays for the American Educational 
Theatre Association. His edition of Moliere’s 
THE IMAGINARY INVALID will be pub- 
lished soon by The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


used to adopt their plays to our use. They 
would speak with one voice saying, “Our 
plays were written to be acted. Act them.” 
With this challenge in mind let us turn 
to the present problems of revising these 
old plays for high school theatres. 

It is the primary purpose of the nat- 
ional committee for “Revision of Old 
Plays for the High School Theatre” of 
the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation to: 

1. Seek the reasons why high school directors 
have failed to make use of the wealth of non- 
royalty material found among the old plays 
and classics. 

2. Acquaint themselves with the old plays 
best suited to high school production. 

3. Prepare attractive, carefully edited play- 
ing editions and director’s manuals for publi- 
cation at small cost. 

First let us answer the old question. 
“Why have high school directors failed 
to make use of the wealth of non-royalty 
material found among the old plays?” 
The answer comes in the form of a sum- 
mary provided by the generous directors 
who recently answered a questionnaire 
submitted by the Revision Committee 
chairman, 

SOME DIFFICULTIES IN PRODUCING 


CLASSIC PLAYS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
THEATRES 


1. Average director does not have time to 


make elaborate cuttings and revisions of clas- 
sics. 

2. Grandiose and archaic language 
naturalness of delivery very difficult. 
3. Many of these old plays are slow in tempo. 
4. Diction is hard to master for high school 
students. 

5. Many of these old plays lack contemporary 
application in theme and plot. 

6. Publishers do not have good acting editions 
available of these plays. 

7. Unattractiveness of printed play books of 
old classics makes them repellent to high 
school actors and directors. 

8. Male characters predominate the classics 
about 70 to 80 per cent. 

9. Costuming difficulties and expense prevent 
their use. 

10. Constant scene changes. 

11. Lack of cash for adequate production of a 
classic. 
12. Many 
plays. 
13. Audience dislike of classic plays; preferring 
modern comedy, farce, and mystery in many 
places. 

14. Motion pictures seem 
criteria for school programs. 
15. Faculty advisors fail to appreciate period 
plays. 

These many problems should. doubt- 
less be discussed at length, but space in 
this introductory article does not permit. 
Most of them will be touched upon in 
later articles in the series. 

In order to solve some of these ques- 
tions we come to the second purpose— 
that of becoming acquainted with the 
old plays best suited to high school pro- 
duction. It is only natural that we start 
with the plays classed as comedies. Let 
us grant, in passing, that many of the 
larger high schools are ready for the se- 
rious classics. That is not, however, the 
starting point for the hundreds of schools 
who have never produced a classic or an 
old play of any description. Considering 
that most schools have had a steady diet 
of mysteries, farces, and comedies it is 
only natural that the light classic come- 
dies be used to bridge the gap. 

A few representative plays that have 
been frequently mentioned in the ques- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Ravold’s popular play, LITTLE WOMEN, as sas by members of National Thespian Troupe No. 53 at Washington Gardner High School, Albion, 


Mich. Directed by Miss Leitha V. Perkins. 


The Talented Mr. Boucicault 


by ROBERT GRAY 


Division of Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


E speak of Noel Coward and 
W George M. Cohan as the “white 

haired boys” of the theatre be- 
cause they are, at once, first class play- 
wrights, actors, directors, technicians, and 
personalities. But during the years 1855-75 
another “white haired boy” ruled the 
American stage. He could do more things 
better, and perhaps had more effect on 
the American drama, than any other man 
ever connected with the theatre in this 
country, not excluding the above men- 
tioned Messers. Coward and Cohan. 


The career of Dion Boucicault is as 
necromantic as his name. Even the date 
of his birth is a mystery. The place of 
his birth is generally regarded to be No. 
47 Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin, Ire- 
land. The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy suggests two dates for the event, 
December 26, 1820, and December 20, 
1822. Boucicault was showman enough to 
keep the public guessing even about his 
age. The earlier date, however, is more 
likely the correct one, as it is almost ab- 
surd to think that Boucicault was only 
nineteen years old when he wrote Lon- 
don Assurance. Still we can understand 
that such a feat would not be inconceiv- 
able for the man after we review his amaz- 
ing career. We will assume, however, that 
his dates are December 26, 1820 to Sept- 
ember 18, 1890. 


Boucicault was educated to be a civil 
engineer, but this vocation was little to 
the lad’s taste and he soon turned to the 
theatre, first as an actor under the stage 
name of Lee Moreton, and soon after- 
ward as a playwright. Not content with 
these activities, Boucicault also lectured on 
theatrical art and went into management 
for himself, both in England and America. 
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Mr. Gray is a teaching fellow in the Division 
of Drama at the University. He has been 
acting for the Department for the past six 
years during which time he has acted in forty 
productions and has given over six hundred and 
fifty performances. Mr. Gray is working on an 
advanced degree with THE DRAMATIC 
TECHNIQUE OF DION BOUCICAULT as 
his thesis subject. The present article is writ- 
ten from materials collected for the thesis. 


In his sixty-eight or seventy years he lived 
the lives of three men and was in harness 
until the time of his death. 


His first success as a playwright was the 
famous London Assurance, produced at 
the Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
May 4, 1841. This play established his 
reputation as a playwright to be reckoned 
with. This was soon followed with other 
successes including Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, which is probably the best of his 
earlier plays, most of which can be classed 
under the head of comedies. In all, Bouci- 
cault wrote or adapted one hundred and 
twenty-four plays. Most of these were 
adaptations from French originals. He 
had a thorough knowledge of French, 
speaking and writing the language fluently. 


Boucicault showed no qualms in plag- 
ilarizing material. Like Shakespeare and 
Moliere he stole everything he could Jay 
his hands on; but he did it so deftly and 
cleverly that we can’t help condoning 
the theft. After the first production of a 
Boucicault play, the critics would immed- 
iately start trying to find the source from 
which he had taken it. On the occasion 
of the opening of The Colleen Bawn, he 
forestalled those who always so carefully 
searched out the pedigree of his produc- 
tions and saved them considerable re- 
search. He, himself, announced in the 
playbills that he was indebted to Gerald 








Griffins The Collegians for the leading in. 
cidents of this drama. The play was even 
dedicated to Griffin. Seldom was Bouce: 
cault so magnanimous in giving credit 


There can be no doubt Boucicault wasa 
master of the technique of the dramatist 


He knew what scenes would bring cer§ 


tain emotions from the audience and how 
to use them. His supreme talent was a dex. 
terity in making a story tell itself in action 
rather than in words. His best achieve. 
ments are the ticking of the telegraph in 
The Last Strike; the heroic self-sacrifice 
of Shaun in Arrah-na Pague ; the sentinel 
in the opening scene of Belle Lamar; the 
pathetic situation wherein the poor old 
father learns that his son’s honor has been 
vindicated in Daddy O’ Dowd and the in 
cident of Jessie’s concealment of | the 
broken floor in Jessie Brown. 


fessie Brown, or The Relief of Lucknow 
(1858) has been cited by some authorities 
as the play which separated the theatre 
of the past from that of the present. Be 
fore this time the drama was full of turgid 
declamation, pointless situations, and 
meaningless epigrams. Boucicault hit upon 
the idea of taking current events in which 
everyone was interested, and of which 
everyone was talking, as stuff for new 
stock pieces. In this idea are seeds of pres 
ent day realism in playwrighting. Su 
months before the play, Jessie Brown, 
Lucknow had been relieved by the British 
forces during the Sepoy Rebellion. The 
public was familiar with the incident 
Jessie Brown, a young Scottish girl, had 
kept up the courage of the garrison by 
her insistence that she heard “the pipé 
of the Campbells”. 


Over and over in his career Boucicault 
used contemporary events to advantage 
For instance there is The Octoroon, the 
slavery play which he brought out @ 
December of 1859 when the agitation ovel 
the slavery question was at its height. The 
play was on neither side of the contro 
versy. The dialogue and characters of the 
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play made one feel for the South, but the 
action proclaimed against slavery and 
called loudly for its abolition. As in most 
Boucicault plays, the dramatic action of 
The Octoroon, more than the dialogue, 
thrilled the audience. Therefore the play 
became a weapon of the Northern side. 

As Boucicault was a pioneer of realism 
in playwrighting, so also was he a pioneer 
in realism of stage effects. Some of his 
scenes such as burning buildings, burning 
steamboats, whirlpools, castle dungeons, 
etc., are in themselves trite, unreal, and 
in no sense believable. In the expert hands 
of Boucicault they become moving and 
almost convincing, probably even more so 
when expertly played by the actors of the 
time. Boucicault had the happy faculty 
of building the rising action of a scene in 
such a clever way that when the fantastic 
climax came the audience would swallow 
almost anything. For instance, in The 
Colleen Bawn, the heroine of the play, a 
young lady always arrayed in a red cloak, 
would have come to grief by falling off 
a rock in the Lake of Killarney—a rock 
still bearing her name—if it had not been 
for the phenomenal efforts of a stage 
Irishman. At the risk of his stage life he 
would leap an incredible number of feet— 
incredible even for an Irishman and on 
the stage—-and carry her, red cloak and 
all, through the raging stage billows to 
the shore. This always brought down the 
curtain and it usually brought down the 
house. In this way Boucicault started the 
trend of elaborate theatrical effect which 
Belasco carried to its height. 


He was also the forerunner of Belasco 
in stage realism. In The Poor of New 
York he represented on the stage scenes 
which New Yorkers looked on every day: 
Union Square with the Academy of Music 
at night during a snowstorm ; Central Park 
with a view of the Times Office; and a 
view of New York from Brooklyn. The 
public flocked in great numbers to see 
such familiar scenes depicted before them. 

Boucicault also defied theatrical tradi- 
tion in his theory of acting, which was 
much like his theory of writing. On the 
stage he was as cold and emotionless as 
stone, but he knew and could use every 
technical device there was to move the 
audience. He knew how to build a scene 
and cap it with a tremendous climax. His 
advice to Joseph Jefferson is often quoted 
by actors, “You have acted your last scene 
first, if you begin in that solemn strain 
you have nothing left for the end of the 
play”. 

Another radical departure from the 
theatrical custom of the day came in stage 
direction. Much to the disgust of the 
“star” actors, Boucicault fought against 
each actor playing for himself and gave 
thought to ensemble. “When an actor hogs 
center stage and the spot-lights”’, he told 
Mary Anderson, “simply turn your back 
on the bellowing artist and in ignoring 
him, cause the public to do likewise.” 

Boucicault did not create the stage 
Irishman but he was the first to put real 
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At the University of Washington, the 
Division of Drama, under the direction of 
Glenn Hughes, has built up the finest 
American Drama Collection in any western 
university. Through motion picture films, 
typed copies, inter-library loans, photostatic 
reproductions, and special purchases, the 
already adequate bibliography is supple- 
mented for the needs of the individual stu- 
dent’s research. Professor Hughes and the 
editors of THe HicH ScHoot THESPIAN 
think this material is so fresh, so complete, 
and so close to our dramatic life today that 
the findings of research students should be 
made available not only to the future 
scholars in the field but to the wider public 
of those who will be working in the theatre 
of tomorrow. 

In most professions a many-sided talent 
is a handicap. In order to succeed the busi- 
ness man must think only of business; the 
teacher only of teaching. Other talents must 
be reserved for leisure time. In the theatre, 
however, the many-sided genius finds as 
many expressions as there are sides to his 
genius. The" theatrical personality with 
abundant facility is always a _ challenging 
and irresistible figure. The theatre seems 
designed just for the pleasure and profit of 
such a person. Boucicault was neither the 
first nor the last man to be so richly en- 
dowed and to master so thoroughly all the 
arts and crafts of the theatre. He is, how- 
ever, almost unique on the American stage 
for whatever he touched he changed; what- 
ever he did left its influence on the theatre. 

—Dr. George Savage. 











life and blood into him. He may be said 
to be the real founder of the Irish comedy 
character which was so popular in later 
plays. When we consider that perhaps 
only once in a century is a new literary 
“type” created, we see that this alone sets 
this author apart from his contempo- 
raries. This Irish character was fully real- 
ized in The Shaughraun, the best of a long 
line of Irish plays by Boucicault, probably 
his best play, and certainly his greatest 
success. The Shaughraun was written 
more than forty years after his first suc- 
cess, London Assurance. During that time 
Boucicault wrote play after play, many 
times he would have four and five hits on 
Broadway in a single season. 








THREE DAYS OF GRACIE as given by 
Miss Eunice Shanaberger at Ravenna, Ohio, 
High School. 


Among other theatrical innovations 
credited to Boucicault is the method of 
saving only one scene for one act, first 
used in London Assurance. Box sets have 
been accredited to him. He was the first 
to abolish the practice of admitting the 
public for half price at nine o’clock. He 
reduced the length of entertainments, usu- 
ally giving only one piece instead of sev- 
eral. He was one of the first to give cur- 
tain speeches. In these he usually tried 
to keep up the illusion of the play, and 
also tried to make the audience believe 
they were the best audience he had ever 
played to. He suggested the fire-proofing 
of scenery, and once made a public dem- 
onstration of such after a fire which had 
decreased the size of the audiences. He 
has been accused by over-worked actors 
of originating the matinee. This is not 
true. Matinees were started by the Boston 
managers to get around the blue laws 
which decreed that theatres must close 
at sunset on Saturday. 


It was in 1860 that Boucicault took a 
step which profoundly affected drama in 
America. To him is due the development 
of the traveling company. This changed 
the relation of the play to the company, 
and of the author to the producer and to 
the actor. There had been complaints 
against the “star system” since the begin- 
nings of American drama. Stock com- 
panies would support a star in stock plays, 
and vary this with new pieces by local 
dramatists. Boucicault attempted to have 
the play be the star. He would send out a 
second company to play a circuit of cities 
while the original company was still play- 
ing in New York. There had been travel- 
ling stock companies before, but no com- 
panies limiting themselves to one play. 


Boucicault’s business acumen is also 
shown in his struggle for adequate pro- 
tection of dramatists by copyright laws. 
Even if he stole ideas from other sources 
he wasn’t going to have his own work 
stolen. A bill had been introduced into 
Congress in the early *40’s but it came to 
nothing. A similar attempt was made in 
1853. In 1856 Boucicault added his efforts 
and principally because of his work the 
first copyright law was passed on August 
18, 1856. This law had many loopholes 
and came no way near to solving the 
problem. Nevertheless, it was the first 
start toward our present copyright law. 

So we see our “white haired boys” are 
a long way from being as many sided as 
the “white haired boy” of the last century. 
Boucicault was not only eminent as a 
player in his peculiar line of eccentric 
comedy, but he was wonderfully success- 
ful as a producer, as a designer of elab- 
orate theatrical effects, as an innovator of 
stage realism, and as a creator of a stage 
“type”. Besides that he was the author, 
adaptor, or translator of more dramatic 
works than any other man of his time, 
and perhaps of any man of any time; curi- 
ously enough most of his work was popu- 
lar, and in comparison with his contempo- 
raries, good. 
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Scene from SECOND CHILDHOOD, a production of the Senier Class at Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. Directed by Miss Florine Fels, 


of some type of athletics. There is no 


The Principal Sees the Play quarrel intended with athletics. Its value 


is fully appreciated, and we encourage to 
by F. L. WINSHIP the fullest extent participation by all pu. 

pils in some branch of physical education, §co1 

Director of Speech Activities, Extension Division, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. However, it does seem we are _ justified If 
in demanding a balanced program which § the 


INE years have passed since I di- Mr. Winship received his A. B. degree in will give Speech its rightful place in thegpr 


rected my first high school play. Dur- a owt Nv — ——— on vat grt mecserseecaed as . , 
ing these nine years, I have directed from the ahweseiey of Michizan in 1936. Dur. Th 1a er ors Mage 9- mser-ragpae wa s 
dozens of others, judged scores more, and ing the summer of 1937 he served as assistant realize the value of Speech. It is ce pleasure ; 
have had an opportunity to witness the ‘0 Alexander Wyckoff in stagecraft at the to see them establish courses in debate, as 
gradually improved work of students in Usiversity of Michigan. He served both as prin- — dramatics, and public speaking as regular § po 


: : cipal and director for nine years in Nebraska ch 
speech and dramatics in the corn belt 4/95 schools, and held the oftce of president of  PartS_Of the course of study. They mag 


states. At the same time, I have served as the Nebraska State Speech Association. This an effort to find and hire teachers with ' 

principal of a senior high school. This is his first year as Director of Speech Activities adequate training to direct speech activi Ban 

combination of administrator and direc- . the Extension Division at the University of ties. Extra-curricular speech work is pro-§ Ca 
exas. 


vided for financially, and pupils who par- fla 


tor has brought to my attention certain ner 
ticipate are awarded the same types of Jar 


difficulties which confront high school 


Speech and Dramatics. These problems  ©P the climax, he bluntly refuses to al- honors granted to those who take part ing}ca 
sale tetas the Sedank tntiente te htc die low consideration of the royalty play. .. music and athletics. Stages are built or fac 
Speech Arts have been supervised by As a result, a bad play is poorly presented = remodeled and _ properly equipped. The to 
administrators and directors. Much of the | U2der impossible handicaps, and the total _result is a balanced schedule of eventsij3, 
inferior speech work can be traced to Tesult is all too frequently quite awful. which gives opportunity to all pupils to 
deficiences in training of directors, and After the show the administrator stands develop new skills and abilities. m 
an absence of cooperative understanding ‘PY to hear fond parents voice their annual It can not be too strongly urged that § or 
of speech problems on the part of ad- comment, The kids shure done good ; administrators awaken to the possibilities § pl 
La PPE This profound criticism assures him that = which a progressive speech program has§ bt 
Let us first consider the administrators. | @"@matics in his school is well handled. jy assisting to build character, team play, §p! 
Unfortunately, it is not exceptional to We need not necessarily condemn the sportsmanship, proper use of leisure time, § 


find superintendents and principals either Poor man who is apathetic about speech initiative, responsibility, and in solving Bt 
apathetic or definitely opposed to pro- work. It is regrettable that he lacks the discipline problems. Dramatics positively § p: 


gressive speech programs in their schools. breadth of vision to recognize the worth will help in solving these problems be-§ 4 
They may sanction the traditional class of an activity which has as many values cause it has been proved many times inf{te 
plays, and perhaps allow participation in _ for pupils as has Speech. We are certainly _ the past. cr 
declamatory contests if little or no cost is justified in condemning the administra- in 


entailed. However, this is as far as they 


tors who oppose this work. They need to 


The director is involved in the second 































reason for the poor quality of speech h 
work. Whether the director is generally 
good or bad depends largely upon his 


seem willing to go. Some flatly refuse familiarize themselves with the true ob- 
to arrange budgets which will include an _‘jectives of modern secondary education. 


appropriation for dramatics. Instead of hir- Strangely enough, these same men will a A ail ae ae lack & 
ing teachers to direct plays who have some _ go to any lengths to find funds for athletic ae ane ai ee ge Sete ew “di d 
hours in Speech, they assign any teacher teams to make long trips to tournaments pusteaion a ’ gs = ni re a eal n 
on the staff to “coach” a play. This of any size, for lights for night games, for COUN®S: SEVETA eS ae 


present attractive courses during theif 
summer sessions. If summer school is im- 
possible, there are hundreds of books, pe §® 
riodicals, phamplets, and catalogues which § 
may be secured gratis or for a nominal§ 
cost. They will give a liberal education § 4 
M 
i 
h 


teacher, in all probability, has no hours expensive equipment, etc., etc., etc. They 
in Speech at all, and thoroughly dis- | beg boards of education to pay frequent 
likes her assignment. Many times class deficits common to athletic associations, 
sponsors, elected by pupils, fall unwilling but will not ask for one red cent for 
heirs to the job of “putting on the class § Speech. It has aways seemed a trifle odd 
play”. The administrator pays little heed to me that we never read of a carnival 
to the fact that “putting on the class play” or benefit being staged for Dramatics. 
involves as much special training as does Yet, almost any week the newspapers car- 
the teaching of instrumental music. To _ ry stories of such events for the benefit As high school plays are observed, oné 


in speech to any who wish to become mort 
than mere “coaches” of dramatics. 
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jsmore and more impressed with the lack 
of understanding on the part of directors 
as to what constitutes a good play. Some 
directors rely wholly upon the recommen- 
Wdations of others in their selections. Others 
Wread descriptions in catalogues, send for 
Mone that ‘seems to fit the situation, and 
Mthen are forced to produce it regardless 
of its suitability because they have neither 
_jMtime nor money to get others which might 
“WBprove satisfactory. A play must be care- 
WBiully analyzed and studied if it is to be 
“WBproduced in your school. It can not be 
/amchosen by any haphazard method. There 
"YBare several points which I have found 
helpful in play selection. They are listed 
Bfor what they may be worth, and are not 
Mintended to be taken as the only stand- 
ards of play selection. 


]. Royalties 


It is virtually impossible to find good 
s no@plays that may be produced without pay- 
value ment of a royalty. Generally, royalties are 
xe toftoo high. However, certain groups are 
_ pu- Bat work on this serious problem, and I am 
tion. Bconident of an equitable solution soon. 
ified § If directors are not afraid of a bit of work, 
hich @they can make their plays sufficiently 
| the profitable to overcome this obstacle. Do 
royalty plays. They pay in the long run. 


who @2 Characters 


sure’ Plays including every character from 
rate, BSis Hopkins to Granny are almost im- 
‘ular § possible to do convincingly. Get plays with 
nake characters your people can understand or 
with # learn to understand, who are true to life, 
tivi- and who can be acted. Plays with smaller 
pro-§ casts are easier to produce than those with 
par-@ large casts. They are easier to cast, and 
s of fare better suited to small stages. Too, one 
rt ingfcan spend more time with individual 
t orfactors, and the result is highly gratifying 
The § to you and the audience. 
ents §3, Set 

The lack of adequate physical equip- 
ment forces many directors to use only 
that one set shows. One should try to pick 
ities § plays having sets which will keep crews 
has@ busy. Yet, they should not be so com- 
lay, § plicated that those delegated to build sets 
ime, Will become confused, and consequently 
ving Btely upon the director to do the major 
vely § part of the back stage work. I use as many 
be- § 48 sixty members of the club on commit- 
s in § tees for which they have indicated prefer- 
ence. Experienced upper classmen are put 
in charge with the inexperienced members 
ech #5 their assistants. The props, set, lights, 
house, business management, and cos- 
his @ mes must be of a nature which students 
can handle without having so much to 
cl do that they regard it as all work and 
no play. 
heir # + Dialogue 
im-™ While one may have no scruples against 
pe-@ 4 occasional “damn” in a speech, it is 
rich § Well to cut all swearing or suggestive lines. 
inal Rarely is it necessary to use profanity in 
tion #2 play. Pupils hear and say enough of it 
ore § Without making it legal because it appears 
ina script. Your patrons will not like to 
hear it even though they may be possessed 
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New Careers for 
Youths 


(Continued from page 4) 
which, though independent in itself, will 
be a synthesis of the arts of the stage, 
motion pictures and the radio. Taking 
from the theatre its spontaneous, dramatic 
essence; the technique of visuality and 


Television: 





of a mule skinners vocabulary themselves. 
Most important of all, it takes attention 
away from the play because of the mental 
reaction in hearing Mrs. Klutz’ young 
Junior say a bad word on the stage. One 
should try to get plays with short speeches, 
smart lines, and clean dialogue. Above 
all, don’t be afraid to cut the play to suit 
your situation. 


5. Type 


The curse of high school dramatics is 
the badly written rural farce. Many audi- 
ences have been led to think of the high 
school play in terms of belly laughs. Can’t 
we get away from those horrible deformi- 
ties of the art of play writing? There are 
good farces, if you are restricted to their 
use. Why not try some straight comedy, 
melodrama, or even tragedy? We cer- 
tainly need something different to vary 
the tiresome diet of farce and mystery. 
It is well to use a mixture of comedy and 
tragedy during a season. Endeavor to do 
better and more difficult shows each year. 
Eliminate those plays that are definitely 
bad theatre even though your audiences 
are accustomed to nothing else. 


6. General suitability 


Answer these questions before you make 
your final choice. Will the cast like it? 
Will I enjoy directing it? Will the audi- 
ence like it? Can it be staged with the 
available space and equipment? Will it 
show a profit at the box office? Is the 
plot different from other plays done re- 
cently? In other words, will it be a good 
play for this particular cast to give at 
this particular time, and at this place? 

A good play, carefully selected and done 
by a good director with an average group 
of actors on a modestly equipped stage 
with the cooperation of the school ad- 
ministration, is the aim of all who are 
aware of the true value of dramatics. On 
the part of the director, it takes a great 
deal of time and hard work, and a sin- 
cere and permanent enthusiasm for 
speech. He must be well prepared by work 
in good universities, if the best results 
are to be achieved. Such aims presume the 
intelligent understanding of principals 
and superintendents as to the advantages 
of dramatics and the difficulties to be 
overcome if dramatics is to be of real 
worth to our boys and girls. It is very 
encouraging to see the rapid growth of 
and lively interest in this work. It is cer- 
tain that we are arriving at that place 
where Speech will be generally recognized 
as one of the foremost agencies in making 
our schools places where practical educa- 
tion will be a reality, and no longer the 
dream of theorists. 


mobility from the cinema; and the uni- 
versality of reception of the radio; tele- 
vision fuses all these basic elements into a 
composite art form. 

Though over-enthusiasm may lead to 
false prophesy, the future of television will 
undoubtedly be assured, for the proof lies 
in the undeniable evidence of its sheer 
present-day possibility. It is essential there- 
fore during the early formative stages of 
television’s development for young people 
to be fully aware and cognizant of this 
all-incompassing subject. The timeliness 
of the invention, the opportunities at 
hand, and the challenge offered for per- 
sonal development and achievement make 
it an absolute prerequisite to lay a firm 
foundation in high school and college if 
one hopes for success in this new and 
promising field. 

Television is truly the consummation of 
all that man has discovered and produced 
during the centuries of his existence upon 
this earth and by its very indeterminable 
nature possesses infinite possibilities which 
may one day mirror our entire universe. 





The Mental Approach 
(Continued from page 5) 


or landscape ask such questions of them as 
are necessary for the better understanding 
of the rest of the group. I cannot tell you 
how much fun this is. I remember trying 
this one night with a group in a very 
novel manner. The person selected was 
seated facing a door. After about three 
minutes of quiet fixed attention they were 
asked to close their eyes and imagine the 
door swinging open. They were to enter 
through the opening, mentally, and tell us 
what they saw and experienced beyond 
the door. We had some of the most amaz- 
ing stories I have ever heard. 

What has all this training for mental 
acuteness to do with acting? Let us see 
how it fits in with a part we are about to 
study. We will imagine ourselves creating 
the role of a doctor, going into an operat- 
ing room to perform a dangerous opera- 
tion. It is an operation so important that 
he realized that his entire future career 
depends on its success. We run_ back 
through our observations of doctors and 
find the type. We boil down the typical 
actions, carriage and other characteristics 
we have observed till we arrive at a satis- 
factory characterization. We call on our 
senses, smell, sight, feeling to set the scene 
of the operating room for us; the ether, 
the light, the heat, the sounds. We look 
back in our emotion memory and recreate 
our own feeling under some tense situation 
we have experienced. We bring to it all 
our imagination as we cross the thresh- 
old of the operating room and prepare tc 
sterilize for the task. We imagine the pa- 
tient being wheeled in. There, you see, we 
are creating a part. I always feel that 
building a part is like making good soup. 
The boiled-down essence of good red 
meat, strained, with characteristic vege- 
tables added, salted and served very hot. 
It’s a wonderfully fine meal. 
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Dramatic Standards in the 


small Community 


by LOLO F. EDDY 
Thespian Sponsor, Harrisburg High School, Harrisburg, Ill. 


do not exist in the small community. 

High school plays are given to make 

money to help some other activity ; 
seldom, if ever, is even the larger share of 
the money thus earned spent on improv- 
ing facilities for play production. The 
juniors stage a play in order to obtain 
money with which to entertain the sen- 
iors; the seniors use the money from their 
play to buy commencement invitations or 
to rent their caps and gowns; or perhaps 
the profit from both plays is used to help 
cover the annual deficit in athletics. It is 
a curious fact that a deficit in athletics 
is accepted as a matter of fact—regretted, 
but accepted. But. where is there a high 
school which would continue to tolerate 
a deficit in play production, however ex- 
cellent and worthwhile the production? 


This condition is not surprising, when 
we consider that school authorities are 
men who, for the most part, realize the 
educational value of athletics, but are ig- 
norant of the educational value of the dra- 
matic work. So long as Authority takes 
this view, just so long will the money 
earned be used for some other purpose ; 
just so long will the lighting, props, and 
setting continue to be inadequate ; just so 
long will it seem that any play will do— 
that a play is a play and paying a royalty 
is entirely unnecessary. In schools where 
an attendance which nets $180 is a record 
breaker, spending $70 on production costs 
including everything—play books, royalty, 
costumes, stage properties, advertising, 
programs, tickets, et cetera—is almost too 
daring. Where the door receipts rarely 
amount to more than $65, and a certain 
sum must be cleared to further some ac- 
tivity, expenses are cut to a minimum. To 
directors of many such schools, even the 
Row, Peterson and Company plan of roy- 
alty is denied. 


Another reason why dramatic standards 
are as low as they are is that the task of 
directing a play often falls to the faculty 
member who happens to be the sponsor of 
the class, or just to anyone the principal 
may designate, regardless of whether she 
has any training or even liking for the 
job. While this is not always the situation, 
there are still too many schools where the 
teacher in charge of a play has had no 
preparation at all for the work, and even 
less knowledge of play standards. If the 
type of play given the previous year drew 
an audience satisfactory to the Powers- 
That-Be, so the teacher may reason, a 
play of like kind where most of the play- 
ers have memorized their lines fairly well 
ought to pass muster. 


[ee often dramatic standards as such 


Community standards of appreciation 
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Mrs. Eddy received her M. A. degree in 
English from Columbia University in 1936. 
She received her B. A. in Education from 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College in 
1928. Mrs. Eddy writes that her interest in 
things dramatic manifested itself at a very 
early age, since her father owned the opera 
house in her home town, and she was often 
permitted to play her part. She has been 
very active in dramatics during the past ten 
years of teaching in high school. 











are often low. Audiences are accustomed 
to cheap plays of the slapstick variety, 
coarse humor and remarks. A player cast 
as the village half-wit, or as a stutterer, or 
as a city girl from the slums using a jargon 
never heard on land or sea convulses with 
laughter those in the audience who make 
the most noise, the other members of the 
audience laugh at them, and the play is 
declared to have been very, very funny. 
It is unfortunate that teachers and school 
authorities encourage this situation in the 
erroneous belief that audiences must be 
given what they want—that audiences set 
the standards. 


It is even more unfortunate that dra- 
matics is not considered as contributing 
in any way to the educational process— 
that it is just an activity on the side. If 
those students who have always “been in” 
things are cast in the play, with little at- 


tention to developing others, and the be-_ 


lief is that there isn’t anything to being; 
in a play except learning a few or a good 
many lines and getting on and off the 
stage on time, dramatics will continue to 
be considered an activity on the side. 


If a qualified director happens to locate 
in such a community, he may raise the 
standards—perhaps slowly, but definitely. 
It will no doubt require infinite patience 
and much hard work, but a play director 
must have the former and would not be 
directing if she were afraid of the latter! 
It is well that the change be made gradu- 
ally and more or less indirectly, for the 
director must have an audience at her 
plays. The change can be best accom- 
plished by exposition rather than argu- 
ment, by actually producing better plays. 
Presenting a bill of one-act plays with one 
of the popular variety, a better one, and a 
good one with perhaps a few words of ex- 
planation tying the theme or situation of 
the better one to something which will 
tend to catch their interest. The theme 
of the one-act play, The Lord’s Prayer, 
for instance, is always new, and a fore- 
word to this effect may help the audience 
to place a proper evaluaticn on what 
might, without a foreword, be considered 
a dull play depicting some foreigners of 
different belief from that of the audience. 


The value of dramatic participatig 
may be illustrated best by students 
have profited—they have acquired 
poise, they move less awkwardly, 
make better use of their voices, speak 
distinctly, they have a truer sense of 
operation, they have become leaders 2 
result of play work. 


Knowing the community as well as 
students will help the director to r 
dramatic standards. Perhaps the liter 
background of many in the communi 
largely confined to required reading d 
at school and magazines of the sensatie 
type. Does the cowboy movie attract 
largest movie audience? What themes ¢ 
peal to the audience? These in a bet 
type play should please. Fantasies, lighti 
touch or subtle, will not appeal, generalhj 
Something simple, elemental, the love e 


ment largely predominating, usually te c | 




































































well. 


The degree to which patrons and stv 
dents can be taught to appreciate bette 
dramatic standards is best shown by th 
following illustration: In one community 
where standards certainly needed better 
ing, a qualified director began by staging 
let us call it Silas Corntassel of Po 
dunk. The choice of her play was maé 
on the basis of community tastes and alw 
because of the large cast that could 
used. The larger the cast, the larger 
number of fond relatives who would a 
tend. The audience came; they saw: 
director conquered. Having gained th 
confidence of the patron as one who un 
derstood what they liked, she was free t 
proceed gradually toward her goal in rai 
ing play standards. Each play she directed 
was a bit better than the previous one, # 
convincingly presented that the audience 
knew only that they liked the plays bette 
and better. Finally, door receipts wer 
tripled and her audience applauded en 
thusiastically, The Lion and the Mouse 
a far cry from Silas of Podunk! 


In order to reach high levels in dr 
matic standards, the director needs to have 
a set of definite goals; to have comoulet 
confidence in her work and plans and ob 
jectives. Audiences tastes have been and 
still may be raised. The play that denend 
upon broad humor which is easily pil 
across the footlights may be popular i 
part because the audience can get i 
easily. A play, no matter how good. wil 
not please if it is not heard. Give alme 
any audience interested in the work @ 
young people a good, simple play spvoket 
clearly and acted will and it will “‘take. 
Line pointing, the value of and the way 
to emphasize, little devices in stage bus 
ness—all the ways and means the qual 
fied director will have at her commant 
will come to her aid in increasing aud: 
ence interest and therefore attendance. 

In every community, however sma 
there are broadminded, progressive peopk 
only too glad to lend their influence t 
community betterment of every descrif 
tion. When the director discovers thos 
in her community who are in some sens 
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FLOWER OF VENEZIA, an operetta staged by Robbinsdale, Minn., Senior High School. 


Directed by Emily Katter and Tora Tuve. 








not altogether pleased with the type of 
play usually produced, it is possible that 
indirectly she may obtain their help to 
further her goals. These citizens will in 
all probability be only too glad to “talk” 
the play and encourage others to attend, 
to leave the play date from other engage- 
ments. Churches will usually be pleased to 
co-operate with the high school in promot- 
ing good, wholesome entertainment. 


Specific instances or advantages accru- 
ing to students who have participated in 


Eplays will tend to go a long way towards 


elling the importance of the director’s 
activities to her school authorities. But. 
perhaps, the best way to reach them is 
through student demand for better plays. 
The reading and discussing of good plays 
by the students will help them to see the 
little value in poor ones. Attendance at 
play festivals, play contests, or at the per- 
formances of school plays having higher 
dramatic standards will further this idea. 
Presenting, now and then, agood one-act 
play before the student assembly, previ- 
ously pointing out what they should see 
init, will lead to a fuller appreciation of 
better plays. To the student who knows a 
well constructed plot, good dialogue, who 
ees the contrast and balance of good 
plays, the trite plot, implausible action, 
and crude language will seem just what 
they are. In time this change in student 
attitude will change community tastes. 


Then, and perhaps only then, will the 
director be able to demand and receive 


@: part of the proceeds of the play to fur- 


ther dramatic activities in her schcol. 
Surely a fifth of the proceeds of the play 
snot too much to spend on some perma- 
tent addition to her department. Books 


ff production phases, good plays, new 


equipment in lighting and scenery are de- 


Bitable and necessary to continued high 


standards. 

The director who knows what she 
wants, who has definite standards of per- 
formance and who holds to those stand- 
ards, in so far as possible, may raise the 
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appreciation of her audience to such a 
level and may stage plays so compellingly 
that the patrons will vacate their easy 
chairs at home to sit in the less comfort- 
able ones in the gym to see the high school 
play. Then, if the attendance is larger, 
more money may be spent to stage better 
plays, a pleasing circle to contemplate by 
those who have an earnest desire to raise 
dramatic standards. 





Defrosting the Classics 
(Continued from page 7) 
tionnaires, that are suitable for high 
school production are here included. 

There are, of course, many others. 

The Rivals, Sheridan; The School for Scan- 
dal, Sheridan; The Romancers, Restand; The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Wilde; Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, Wilde; The Ideal Husband, 
Wilde; She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith ; 
The Imaginary Invalid, Moliere; The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, Moliere; The Merchant 
Gentleman, Moliere ; Tartuffe, Moliere ; School 
for Wives, Moliere; School for Husbands, 
Moliere; The Miser, Moliere; Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Beaumont-Fletcher ; The Barber 
of Seville, Beaumarchais; Marriage of Figaro, 
Beaumarchais; The Mistress of the Inn, 
Goldoni ; The Doll’s House, Ibsen ; East Lynne, 
Mrs. Henry Wood; A Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
Dekker; Beau Brummel, Fitch; William Tell, 
Schiller ; The Girl I Left Behind Me, Balasco; 
Captain Finks of the Horse Marines, Fitch; 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle; Everyman; Master 
Pierre Patelin. 

Naturally, Shakespeare’s plays were 
often mentioned. There is a crying need 
for more editions like the Bacon-Kennedy 
edition of The Taming of the Shrew, 
published by Row, Peterson & Company. 

Last of all, we must solve the problem 
by preparing attractive, carefully edited 
playing editions and director’s manuals 
for publication at small cost. Again a 
summary is brought into use showing what 
many directors think should be the essen- 
tial requisites of a good high school play- 
ing edition of a classic play. 

SOME ESSENTIAL REQUISITES OF A 


GOOD HIGH SCHOOL PLAYING 
EDITION OF A CLASSIC PLAY. 


1. Wholesome story with good clean fun. 


2. Plot applicable to present day problems, if 
possible. 

3. A play having a fool proof plot and char- 
acter; one that doesn’t have to be saved by the 
acting. 

4. Play should be within the appreciation 
range of high school students and their au- 
dience. ! 

5. Action in modern tempo. 

6. Revision of difficult, lengthy, or obscene 
passages, using modern phrasing wherever 
possible. 

- Make changes that conspicuously date a 
play. 

8. Cutting of long soliloquies, passages asides 
and obsolete dialogue. 

9. Healthy emotion; not 
tragedy. 

10. A balanced, not a stellar cast of characters. 
11. More female than male characters if pos- 
sible. Several of the male characters may be 
played by girls. 

12. Plays should be used having strong dra- 
matic action, strong and distinct characteriza- 
tions and heroic plots. 

13. Two hours playing time. Combine scenes 
into three acts, using as few curtains as pos- 
sible. 

14. Minimum of royalty. 

15. Business and stage movement suggestions 
should be consistent and correct. 

16. Plots and diagrams for scenery, costuming, 
properties, lighting, and make-up. 

17. Photographs of some _ costumes, 
properties and make-ups. 

18. Character sketches and actor qualifications. 
19. Research and publicity notes that. will save 
the time of directors. 

20. Production budget suggestions. 

21. Notes on other productions of the same 
play. 

This so called “defrosting” process will 
take the co-operation of directors from 
all parts of the country. They will be 
needed to edit playing versions, to act on 
script reading committees, to produce trial 
productions and to promote the general 
interest in producing these editions of old 


plays in all sections of the country. 


excluding high 


settings, 


Let this serve as an invitation from the 
Revision Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association to all 
directors and high school dramatic stu- 
dents to lend their active aid and coopera- 
tion in bringing about a much needed re- 
vival of interest in the older plays. 
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Analysis of Character in 
Preparing a Part in a Play 


by W. KIRTLEY ATKINSON 
Head, Department of Dramatics, Pekin (Illinois) Community High School 


OSTED on the main bulletin board 
Pp is your name! Yes, positively it’s 
there! “The following students have 
been chosen as a tentative cast for... . 
Please report to the auditorium tomorrow 
afternoon at the close of last hour classes.” 
And your name is on the list. 


What a thrill! How important you 
feel. Of course, being a modest fellow you 
control your swelling chest and politely 
say, “Well, luck was with me this time.” 
Naturally, you know it wasn’t just luck 
that got you that part. You had some- 
thing, you gave something in try-outs 
that made you stand out from your com- 
petitors. But try-outs and the perform- 
ance are two different things. You have 
the part, so what now? How shall you go 
about building to that performance to 
prove without doubt that you were rightly 
chosen. A bigger thrill awaits you on the 
final curtain of the Big Night, if you “act 
well your part, for there all honor lies.” 


Your first task when you undertake to 
play a part in a play is to analyze the 
characters; that is, you must discover 
why they behave as they do in the play. 
Of course, your major interest will be in 
the analysis of the character you are to 
portray, but you must understand each 
character and your relationship to each. 
To understand a character intellectually 
is the first step in interpreting it. 


How shall we go about this analysis? 
Here are a few suggestions: 


After you have read the play for its 
“story” and theme, re-read it—this time 
more carefully. Have a pencil at hand, 
and in the margin of the page opposite 
every speech that reveals the nature of a 
character write that character’s name. Or, 
better still, on a separate sheet of paper 
copy every speech that gives a definite in- 
sight into the character. Be sure to indi- 
cate on this sheet the page reference of 
each speech. This will facilitate further 
study. 


For example, in Death Takes a Holi- 
day, page 23, the Princess Mother in re- 
ply to the Baron’s invitation to dance 
says, “Delighted. I remember when you 
lead every ball.” This speech, as unim- 
portant as it may seem in itself, verifies 
the earlier remarks made by the Baron 
himself regarding his youth. The actor 
portraying the Baron will see at once not 
just any seventy-five year old man, but a 
seventy-five year old man who has lived 
much, whose life has been gay, and whose 
memory brightens his old age, a man 
proud of his conquests with women. The 
Baron’s speech on page 16, “I’ve lived 
harder than any of you. We knew how, in 
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Mr. Atkinson did his undergraduate study 
at San Diego (California) State College, 
from which he received a B.A. degree in 
1929. In 1930, he received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Illinois. He taught 
speech and dramatics for five years at 
Canton (Illinois) High School, and for the 
past three years has been teaching the same 
subjects at Pekin (Illinois) Community 
High School. Mr. Atkinson is sponsor for 
Thespian Troupe No. 146. 


my time,” proves this last conclusion. Such 
an analysis will inevitably help the actor 
in creating the character vocally and 
through pantomime. To use the Baron 
again for illustration, the actor with the 
above analysis would create through pos- 
ture and carriage a certain pride and 
vanity—restrained somewhat through the 
physical limitation of age, but compen- 
sated for through exuberance of spirit. 
And in voice, regardless of the Baron’s 
years or infirmities, no actor with this 
understanding of the character, would be 
tempted to use a complaining or cracked 
voice frequently associated with old age. 
A rich full voice, slightly pompous, and 
full of self-satisfaction will be demanded 
by the character. 

Your first step in analyzing the char- 
acter you are to portray, then, is to make 
two lists of speeches from the play; one, 
any-speeches that the character may make 


about himself; the other, any speeches 


that the other characters of the play make 
about him. Naturally, these may conflict. 
We seldom think about or see ourselves 
exactly as others see us. But this very 
conflict will enable us to get a truer pic- 
ture of the character. Each will serve as a 
balance to the other. 




















in Shaw’s YOU NEVER CAN 

TELL, an All-School production of Troupe 

No. 146 at Pekin, Ill., Community High School. 
Mr. W. Kirtley Atkinson, director. 


The twins 


In studying the list you have made, 
speeches by other characters about yx 
you must consider the nature of the chy 
acter speaking and his relationship | 
you. Do not think that you must appe 
villainous because one character 
villainous remarks about you. Why does} 
make these remarks? Is he your rival: 
he petty, jealous, envious? If so it is of 
natural that he make such remarks ey 
though you might in reality be perfecti 
itself. E 

But an analysis of a character to} 
portrayed must go still further. You mi 
answer certain questions regarding th 
character; however, these answers 4 
frequently only implied in the dialog 

What is this character’s social @ 


economic status? Has it always been t 


same? With what profession or occup 


tion has the character been associate 


What interests, cultural or otherwise, ha 


occupied him? What have been his amb 


tions? What things does he most cher 


in life? What is his philosophy and ov 


look on life? 


In answering these questions you 
have to use your imagination. Search t 
dialog and the comments and descriptio 
made by the playwright; here you 
get your clues; but you will have to u 
your imagination to fill in the picture ar 
make a complete character. But the ma 
vividly you can see the character throu 


answers to such questions as these sw 


gested the more convincing your portra 
will be. There can be no acting with 
imagination. The character you are pla 
ing must be as vivid to you as though} 
actually lives. 


To make your analysis worthwhile, 
make your character live for you, it is; 


excellent plan to write an imaginary bio 


raphy of the character you are to p 
tray. Use all the actual facts you ha 
gleaned from your analysis but fill in yor 
picture with imagined details. See t 


character in varying moods and bat 


grounds, imagine him in the various ¢ 
periences of life that have made hi 
what he is at the period covered by t 
play. 

In addition to this you will find it inte 
esting and helpful to look for people! 
real life who are similar to the charact 
you are to interpret. Have no thoug 
of imitating them, but study them 
unusual characteristics, little manneris 
in action, quality of voice and speet 
peculiarities of laugh, etc. Also, look 
pictures of characters similar to the ¢ 
you are building. Let the character I 
and grow in your mind. 


Though such an analysis and prelif 
nary study takes time, you will find that 
the long-run it is a time saver. This und 
standing of character makes the memof 
ing of lines easier and the rehearsal ti 
shorter. It will inevitably result in mt 
satisfying and polished characterizatid 
Try it; you will find it worth while, ¢ 
with the final curtain on the Big Nig 











you will experience the thrill of your Ii P 
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- The Ambling Thespian 


A PAGE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








IT least once a seas- 

on I like to send 
some kind of open let- 
ter to our non-mem- 
ber readers and contrib- 
utors. The Thespians 
are cognizant of your 
importance to the 
growth and welfare of 
our magazine, and we 
are grateful for your in- 
terested support. It is 
our hope that your sup- 
port of our cause is of great benefit to you, 
in both a practical as well as cultural 
degree. We are like a community which 
depends for its support, not only on those 
who live within its environs, but upon the 
support of outside communities, the sup- 
port of its state and national govern- 
ment, as well as upon the produce shipped 
in from other points, and which is essen- 


tial to its subsistance. 
*% * * 





Mr. BLANK 


I am wondering how many of our 
troupes are tied up in some way with the 
National Recreation Association and es- 
pecially its bulletin service. There is so 
much practical literature of help to dram- 
atic directors and organization members 
that this association either sends out or 
tells you about that it seems to me it 
would prove of profit to get acquainted 
with the association. 

I had the pleasure of spending some 
time at the National Recreation Congress 
held in the William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh from October third to the seventh. 
The exhibits and the literature on display 
were worth the registration fee alone. I 
particularly noticed the hundreds of illus- 
trations of types of programs. There were 
so many scrap books on exhibit that one 
could have spent many hours getting new 
ideas along this line. Suggestions were 
plentiful on doing things with little or 
nothing with which to work. And isn’t 
that usually the dramatic club’s major 
problem? Or at least one of them? 

Here are some titles that interested me 
which I discovered at the Congress: The 
Book of Festivals, by Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer. It is published by the Woman’s 
Press at 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Play Games and Other Play Activi- 
ties, by Albert B. Wegner and published 
by the Abingden Press of Chicago. Recrea- 
tional Programs for Summer Camps, by 
H. W. Gibson and published by Green- 
berg of 67 West 44 Street of New York. 
(Summer camps are becoming increasing- 
ly popular. ) 

This association also publishes a little 
called Inexpensive Publica- 
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tions on Community Drama. In it are 
recommended lists of children’s plays and 
pageants, special holiday material, books 
on marionettes, and drama tournament 
suggestions. There are lists of published 
bibliographies, such as a list of plays for 
children from five to fifteen, a list of very 
short plays from five to fifteen minutes, a 
list of non-royalty plays, a list of low roy- 
alty plays. All of the bibliographies are 
free to members. A bibliography of three- 
act plays for high school and community 
use is only five cents. Besides all of this, 
there is a drama consultation service 
which will help you pick a play or sug- 
get sources of information. 
* *% *% 


Is your troupe supporting some particu- 
lar project? I have in mind such a project 
as the support of a children’s theatre. This 
was prompted by the receipt of a copy of 
the play, Oliver Twist, by Muriel Browne 
and published by the Children’s Theatre 
Press of South Hills, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. No doubt you know that the play 
just mentioned won the National Thespian 
Playwriting Contest. This play will 
work very well in the Junior High, Senior 
High, and as a project such as I men- 
tioned. It would be fine if, once a year, 
each Thespian troupe would stage a play 
for consumption by smaller children. I 
feel that we need to work for a definite 
trend along this line. Little children are 
neglected to a great degree. The plays 
should be of high calibre. The professional 
children’s theatre from New York which 
tours some of the larger eastern cities is 
doing a fine thing, but it is not as far- 
reaching as it might be. The Thespians 
could be such a force in helping this 
trend to become more definite. Think of 
the possibilities of every troupe of the 
Thespians doing what I have suggested, 
acting good plays such as the one men- 
tioned here once a year for children. It 
would stimulate playwrighting, establish- 
ment of children’s theatres all over the 
country, and build up an interested pub- 
lic so that touring companies would be 
encouraged to travel from coast to coast. 
I should like to see the same thing hap- 
pen to religious drama. 


* * * 


Any student or director who is inter- 
ested in costuming will be delighted in 
knowing a book which has just been re- 
leased recently by F. S. Crofts and Co. 
of New York. It is entitled Dressing the 
Part, and it is truly an excellent work 
of art. The author is Fairfax Proudfit 
Walkup of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse School of the Theatre. I can 


think of no better qualifications for 
recommending this book than to say it is 
by Mrs. Walkup. I have had the usually 
good fortune to have studied with this 
capable woman, and I assure you she is 
absolute master of her subject. She has 
put into her book years of research and 
actual practice, and I can testify to her 
thoroughness. As everyone knows, the 
Pasadena Playhouse is one of the world’s 
most prolific producing theatres. It has 
staged plays of every type, every historic- 
al period, and the research necessary to 
make costumes authentic, practical, and 
cheap is a big task. This is Mrs. Walkup’s 
province. 

Mrs. Walkup seems to have forgotten 
nothing. She discusses historical periods, 
outlines major events, and tells briefly of 
important people of the periods. 


She gives accounts of costumes worn by 
men, worn by the women, by the children, 
by the upper classes, by the peasants. She 
has many illustrations and patterns. She 
discusses hairdressing, footwear, head- 
dresses, ornaments, make-up, weapons. 
She puts in so many details which help 
to make a costume interesting and essen- 
tially true as well as theatrical, but which 
so ne costume books consider unessen- 
tial. 


Her book will work as a text in a course 
or as a reference book. It will work in 
conjunction with such a program as I 
mentioned in the September-October is- 
sue or into such a program as has been 
outlined by the magazine for this year. 


If you are interested in this unusual 
book, I suggest that you get in touch 
with Mr. Charles Foreman of F. S. Crofts 
and Co., 41 Union Square, West, New 
York. He is particularly interested in 
Thespians who might be interested in this 
book and has asked for your names. I am 
suggesting that you write him directly 
and tell him you are connected with the 
Thespians. The book sells for only $4.00. 

Congratulations to Mrs. Walkup. 

% % * 


I should like to offer my congratula- 
tions to the moving spirits back of our 
new excellent radio and motion picture 
appreciation departments. Congratula- 
tions are due the Thespians also for as- 
sisting as sponsors of “Great Plays,” which 
go on the air over NBC on Sunday after- 
noons. Are you all listening? 


* * * 


If you are looking for a Christmas one- 
act play, have you read the three which 
are to be found in The Fourth Yearbook 
published by Row-Peterson and Co.? If 
it is a long one which you want, and you 
don’t want to use the standard plays 
which are generally used at this time, then 
I suggest the fine play, A Message from 
Mars. It is published by Samuel French. 
It is a $25.00 play, demands more than 
one set, has 22 in the cast, but it is a 
play which can bring a splendid message, 
and offers fine opportunities for lighting 
and staging. 
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Th rounding scenery and a good slam will not 
© rock the walls of the setting, while the 


. . / built-on trim will prevent the audience 

CC nical Director S Pag ee seeing that the door is not rigidly attached, 
This type of frame is ideal for a real door 

by LESLIE ALLEN JONES but the completed unit is apt to be heavy 

Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. and cumbersome. The square frame lim. 


its the painted design of a doorway in a 

setting, and a far better door and frame 

[)OORS in a stage set- This door is sneered at by most modern __ is represented in the center drawing for 
ting area headache _ designers and does fail to give the illusion _ this page. 

to the designer, the di- _ of realism when not off-set by a thickness The concealed frame door is fastened 

rector, and the actor.A —_— to give depth to the doorway. But it is | to the back of the doorway and permits 

good rule in preparing still a very handy and workable piece of _ the painting of any kind of trim on the 


———ne El 

















stage settings is to think _— scenery and is my choice, when set in a _ face of the scenery. The funny looking 
twice before calling for proper frame, for most staging. top is a continuation of the jambs so that 
a door. This may sound Doors hinge on the up-stage side and _ cross-bracing can be applied in the com 
funny, for how can an they open off, unless the action of the play _ struction to provide a more stable doot 
actor enter a setting ex- demands that they open on. A door opens frame. Notice the 1 by % strip nailed 
cept by a door? The off or outward from the setting to make up the side of the jamb. This is t 
Mr. Jones answer is that the actor _ the masking easier. The batten door can- prevent the door from swinging through 
enters through an arch. _ not open on without exposing the back of _ the opening. Right here I would suggest 


An arch, on the stage, is any doorway the frame. A covering of cloth on its re- 


, that the stage carpenter who is about to® sj 
without a door. It may be wide or nar- 


verse side is apt to be very lumpy on ac- _ build doors will do well to find some house st 


row, high or low, and have a square, count of the corner blocks. Besides, the carpenter and get this carpenter to ex. tl 
pointed, or curved top. Vg thickness of the batten door is a dead plain the names of the parts of a door and® a 
It is surprising how few doors will be — give-away when the door swings on. But a doorway. Stiles and butt hinges, jambs p 
found necessary if a little forethought is | when two batten doors are placed back to _and strikes, will be well worth learning 
used in planning entrances and exits. A back and screwed together with the crack about. The hanging of a door in actual§ § 
realistic aid that will unfailingly convey between them covered with a strip of carpenter work is a good job. In scenic§ y 
the impression of an actual door is the use cloth, it will present the solid appearance construction we are not quite so precise, § ti 
of an off-stage “door slam.” For instance of a real door and weigh half as much. but the idea that anyone can hinge a door § § 
—picture the setting with a wide arch at The drawing on this page shows two __ is all wrong. B 
center back. A doorbell or knock off types of door frames. Upper right shows We make use of plywood, cornerblocks § a 
stage, the maid crosses, the sound of the a door with the trim built on. This door and keystones in strengthening the joint § t 
door closing is heard, then the actor en- and frame has two 8” strap hinges placed _ of stage door frames and we use backflap § 
ters. The audience takes it for granted in the position shown. In use the door is _ hinges with loose pins wherever possible § } 
that he came through a door. fitted into the door opening in the scenery It is wise to standardize door openings 


But since it is quite impossible that we and the hinge flap turned down to wedge in your stock of scenery. A good single. 
can do without doors in some plays, let the door into place. This is one way of door opening is 66” by 30 and 12”. The 









































\ 
¢ 
us proceed to discuss the ways and means making the door and frame into a unit. _ door to fit this opening is only 30” wide— 
of making a workable door. By far the A stage brace or a jack (see lower left the quarter of an inch leeway on each side 
most common door used in scenery is the corner of drawing) is generally needed to -. should be allowed for an easy swing. The § ‘ 
simple batten door covered with cloth on make the door stand firm. With two doorknob is generally 32” from the bottom 
one side and hinged directly into the wing. braces the door can be set free of the sur: of the door and its location, in a batten § ‘ 
door, will determine the placing of the § ° 
toggle rail. The doorknob is set in far § 
enough from the edge of the door to make § 
emeear ea the boring of the hole in the cross rail a | 
necessity. With the batten door a_ box 
ee FRAMED lock is used or a simple knob is fastened : 
. y DOOR to the face of the door and a button pro § 
& & vided on the back of the door frame, to 
) keep the door closed. If you are hinging 
ee the batten door directly into a door wing 
&,) a stop must be fastened to the top of the 
A door so that it will not attempt to swing 
/ tl on through the opening. 
| — Actors can get into some funny scrapes 
| 9 q 18 , with doors and door buttons. The stage 
manager should make sure that all such 
FRENCH fastenings are properly secured before 
performance so that the actor will not find 














_ is a French door, the most common form 
CONCEALED of double entrance. The sash bars in 
FRAME : French doors should be firmly fastened in 


lace. I recommend that they be fastened 
BATTEN Wy pla at they be fasten 








himself attempting to go through a Iccked 
door. 
ae Double doors generally take 66” x# 
JACK frame. In the left corner of the drawing 





with small plywood keystones and if pos 


sible the cross pieces should be morticed. 
(Continued on next page) 











Sketches of door frames as described by Mr. Jones. 
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Radio Techniques 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 
Edited by LARRY ROLLER 
Educational Director, The United Broadcasting Co., Cleveland, Ohio 














ASTING a radio 
play is far from 

being simple. It 
takes time, thought 
and patience. One of 
the very first rules a 
dramatic teacher must 
follow in casting a ra- 
dio play is to select no 
two voices that are 
similar, unless the 
drama itself calls for 
such effect. When two 
similar voices speak in the same scene, the 
story becomes too difficult to follow, with 
the result that the listener loses interest 
and will probably tune in to some other 
program. 

The dramatics class at South High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, in the past two 
years has won first place in radio drama- 
tization in the Western Reserve University 
Speech Tournament and in the National 
Broadcasting Company—Scholastic Mag- 
azine Contest. Of course, the students in 
this class are deserving of much credit. 
but much credit must also be given Miss 
Marguerite Fleming, the instructor. 

Miss Fleming has a radio studio built 
within her classroom, with a public ad- 
dress system and loud speakers and a talk 
back. I would like to show you how Miss 
Fleming selects her cast for radio dramas. 
s0 let us visit her classroom. 

Miss Fleming: In order that we may 
classify your voices for type, will each of 
you go into the studio and read that which 
you have written. To save time I will 
not call upon each person, so as one audi- 
tion is completed will the next be ready. 

Eugene Gerard: (Speaking on the 
microphone.) I have selected several dia- 
lects, an Englishman, a Frenchman and a 
German. (He reads his own versions.) 


ee 
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Solid doors can be lightened for stage 
use by knocking out the panels and substi- 
tuting cloth. This is for one panel doors. 
Solid doors can be simulated by the con- 
structing of four and eight inch wide 
stock. The running of mouldings inside 
the panel, and the backing instead of fac- 
ing with cloth, makes a light, solid appear- 
ing door. 

There are many tricks in the use of 
doors on the stage. Huge doors can be 
used easily if they can be dummies—that 
is, if they do not have to close or work. 
Sometimes, doors may be used very suc- 
cessively in this way. A pair of huge 
double doors opened wide against the back 
wall—a single big door standing open 
along one side—many ideas are possible. 

Next to doors come windows, and that 
is what we will discuss next time. 
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Miss Fleming: (On the talk back.) 
Will you repeat the Frenchman? And I 
would suggest that you consult your 
French teacher to see that you have prop- 
erly pronounced your words. 

As each student goes before the micro- 
phone, he is given the opportunity to read 
any part that he feels he can do well. 
Mildred Hains may read the part of a 
nurse ; John Thomas, a doctor; Dorothy 
Foreman, a _ sophisticated lady; Carl 
Berke, an announcer, and so on. As each 
student is given his opportunity to audi- 
tion, he is classified as to part or parts he 
can play. In holding such auditions, the 
students in the classroom also have the 
opportunity to study the voice audition- 
ing. 

% * * 

No matter how long or how carefully 
you may have rehearsed before the broad- 
cast, be sure that you arrive at the studio 
in sufficient time to have a full rehearsal. 
Consult the Production ‘Manager or An- 
nouncer and secure his opinion for the 
microphone placement of voices, sound 
effects and the dispostion of the script as 
it is being used, and, last but not the 
least, the meaning of the hand signals 
given from the control room while you are 
actually broadcasting. 

One of the mistakes often made during 
a radio drama is for the cast to leave its 
position before the “mike” when the lines 
have been read. STAY IN POSITION 
until the scene has been completed. 
Otherwise the character speaking is, in 
reality, speaking to himself. When the cast 
remains in position the actor speaking is 
talking to you. 

See that all sound effects are in the 
studio. Assign one person to handle these 
effects and cue his sounds on the script. 

* % * 


There are several ways to dispose of 
your script as it is being used during the 
performance. One is to drop each sheet 
on the floor beside you. If you choose this 
way, do NOT drop it edgwise, drop it 
flat and it will float to the floor and will 
not make a noise. When dropped edge- 
wise it is bound to strike the floor on its 
edge and make a sound, if everyone would 
drop his papers at the same time and all 
edgewise, the sound would be like moving 
a lumber pile. The second way is to 
quietly slip your forefinger under the page 
and gently lift it from the entire script 
and hold it in such a position as to see the 
first lines on the next page. Then when 
you have finished, replace the page in the 
back of the script. Either of these two 
ways may be used, try both, then use the 
one that is easier for you. 

In timing your program it is well to 


show at the bottom of each page the num- 
ber of minutes and seconds required. 
Then when you are on the air you will 
be able to tell whether you are running 
short or fast and be in position to set your 
pace accordingly. There is aothing worse 
than producing a radio program that runs 
short, and the station has to fill the re- 
maining time with either the announcer 
speaking or with music that is not in keep- 
ing with the production. 


oK *K % 


I should like to caution every Thespian 
that participates in any radio production. 
When you are assigned a studio, you may 
discover some musical instruments, a re- 
cording machine and numerous micro- 
phones. I realize that it is quite tempting 
to attempt to play the piano, strike the 
vibraphone with your finger nails, grab 
a microphone and do a Bing Crosby boo- 
ba-boo, and play records. Remember this, 
radio stations pay considerable mony to 
keep their pianos in tune, purchase micro- 
phones and other equipment in order that 
you may have the privilege to broadcast. 
Surely you would not enter your friends 
home, move his furniture around and han- 
dle any of his personal belongings as you 
see fit. You may wonder why I have 
made such statements. All I can say is 
that experience is a wise teacher and there 
are such groups that do not have any 
consideration for other peoples property. 
Remember you and your groups may 
broadcast again. 

% x x 


Thirteen Elizabethan Dramas are being 
presented by the Federal Theatre Radio 
Division over Station WOXR, New York 
City, from 9:00 to 10:00 p. m., (E.S.T.), 
on Tuesday of each week. Tamburlaine, 
The Silent Woman, Dr. Faustus, Eastward 
Ho!, The Malcontent, and The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday are among the plays to be 
broadcast during December and January. 

* x x 


The schedule of broadcasts for the 
NBC program of “Great Plays for the 
months of December and January, is as 
follows: December 4, The Cid; Decem- 
ber 11, Life Is A Dream; December 18, 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme; December 25, 
School Holiday; January 1, School Holli- 
day; January 8, She Stoops To Conquer ; 
January 15, School For Scandal ; January 
22, Mary Stuart; January 29, Hernani. 
These plays are broadcast over the NBC 
Blue Network each Sunday afternoon 
from 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. E.S.T.. A study 
manual of the Great Plays, giving plot, 
setting, sketch of author’s life, and facts 
about the premiere of the dramas, may be 
obtained from “Great Plays”, National 
Broadcasting Company, Radio City, New 
York. Send ten cents in coin or stamps. 

* x oa 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
the nation-wide play contest based upon 
the “Great Plays” series of radio programs. 
The contest is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and The 
Naticnal Thespian Society. 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


EDITED BY 
HAROLD TURNEY 


Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College and Author of FILM GUIDES to Suez, Men 
With Wings, Kentucky, Jesse James, and Wings of the Navy. 








THE HARDY 
PICTURES 


The Judge Hardy series 
of pictures came into ex- 
istence purely as a result 
of popular approval and 
demand. Some two years 
ago Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer released a com- 
paratively unimportant 
picture entitled A Family 
Affair which was an adap- 
tation of a stage play 
called Skidding, written 
by a Los Angeles play- 
wright, Aurania Rouverol. While it was in no 
sense an important success, slowly but surely re- 
sponses reached the Studio and New York 
office of M-G-M indicating that both theatre- 
goer and theatre manager could be interested 
in further adventure of this group of characters. 

Investigation revealed several specific angles 
in the first picture which were responsible for 
this, so a sequel was evolved called You’re 
Only Young Once which emphasized the above- 
mentioned angles, namely: Young Andy Hardy’s 
entrance into social life and puppy love ; Judge 
Hardy’s tolerant and understanding manage- 
ment of his son and daughter; the Judge’s 
homely but sound philosophy which helped 
compensate for such disappointments as life 
brings to the family; the magnificent compe- 
tence of Mrs. Hardy despite her somewhat 
bland detachment from the practical affairs of 
life; the accessively romantic young Marian 
with her tendency to fall in and out of love as 
spontaneously as a tennis ball bounces. 

You’re Only Young Once took the family to 
Catalina Island, if you remember, depicting 
Andy’s first encounter with an over-sophisti- 
cated young girl; Marian’s romantic attach- 
ment for the lifeguard who was in reality a 
married philanderer ; and the manner in which 
the Judge extricated himself from financial dis- 
aster caused by his altruistic attempt to salvage 
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was described by a novelist and playwright of 
international standing as being “the most im- 
portant piece of Americana in our generation.” 

In an effort to find broader scope and to 
eliminate any chance of repetition, it was de- 
cided to take the Hardy family to a more prim- 
itive background hence was evolved the story of 
Out West With The Hardys. Two more of the 
series have been written and are in scenario 
form, one of which probably will be before the 
M-G-M cameras by the time this article is 
read. Nine other Hardy stories are in various 
stages of preparation. 

Of the cast, little need be said. Lewis Stone, 
as Judge Hardy, has solidified his status and 
stature as an actor who has been a public favor- 
ite since the days when he played handsome and 
romantic juveniles on the New York stage. 
Fay Holden, who plays Mother Hardy, admits 
that she seems to be regarded more completely 
in both professional and private life as Mrs. 
James Hardy than as either Miss Fay Holden, 
her professional identity, or Mrs. David Clyde, 
which is her identification in private life. This 
is especially interesting in view of the fact that 
Miss Holden, or Mrs. Clyde, whichever you 
prefer to call her, is in real life a very hand- 
some young woman, a tribute therefore to the 
amazing conviction of her makeup and charac- 
terization as the charming and matured mother 
of the Hardy family. 

The all-wise Aunt Milly of the family, inti- 
mate confidante of the Judge and helpful bal- 
ance-wheel for Marian, is played by Sara 
Haden, and it is well established around the 
M-G-M Studios that Aunt Milly is going to 
take a very important part in a forthcoming 
Hardy picture written around a somewhat as- 
tonishing series of circumstances into which the 
hapless Aunt Milly is plunged. 

Cecilia Parker has played many roles back to 
her early beginnings as the harassed heroine of 
a melodramatic serial, but has blossomed into 
her real glory as the romantic Marian. Her 
performances are regarded by motion picture 
authorities as flawless, especially in the manner 





she depicts the hesitant, unsure young girl 
whose youthful mind manages eventually to 
pull her out of the pangs caused by her suscep. 
tible young heart. A recent survey of a Junior 
College class revealed the fact that Miss Parker 
was adjudged “simply ideal’ fcr the part she 
plays in the family. 

Mickey Rooney, of course, speaks for him. 
self. It is interesting to note that a prominent 
motion picture newspaper reviewer accidentally 
wrote the name Andy Hardy in place of Mickey 
Rooney when criticizing a picture in which 
young Rooney played another part entirely, 
Despite his many other magnificent perform. 
ances, Mickey is Andy. The Hardy series now 
being about to begin its third year, naturally 
Rooney is beginning to grow up, and the ut- 
most care is taken to study the characterization 
of Andy Hardy so that he will grow in mental 
and spiritual stature as Mickey himself acquires 
the obvious attributes of his increasing years, 
A student of the Hardy family pictures would 
readily realize some of the less obvious charac. 
teristics of Andy. For instance, adult as he 
tries to make himself at times, at other times 
he reverts to the sheer boyishness of his honest 
little soul. No matter how many times he may 
tangles with his father on adolescent problems, 
his love, his admiration and his respect for his 
father and mother always comes to the fore. 
And if now and then his ardent young affec- 
tions stray from the path of his true love, in- 
evitably—and sometimes in shame and humilia- 
tion—he returns to his Polly like a homing 
pigeon. And Polly herself is just the little 
darling to warrant this. Ann Rutherford has 
made Polly Benedict, and herself, the idol and 
ideal of high-school boys throughout America. 
And what an adept little actress she is. The 
simple flicker of her eyes gives the audience 
warning that she is wise to young Master 
Hardy’s schemes. Her adorable struggles, some- 
times futile, sometimes successful, to decline 
Andy’s proffered kiss, comprise a thrilling mem- 
ory of youthful adventures to the older folks, 
and an all too vivid parallel of current experi- 
ences to the young folks of today. 

An important factor in the success of the 
Hardy pictures was the appearance, and mag- 
nificent performance, of Judy Garland in Love 
Finds Andy Hardy. Judy is, of course, the 
darling of the M-G-M Studios. 


Taking heed of the value of new personali- 


‘ ties injected into the Hardy formula, future 


stories are being planned with the weather eye 
open to such angles. It is not beyond reason 
to anticipate the appearance from time to time 
of important screen personalities in roles espe- 
cially tailored, as stories permit and require, of 
future Hardy releases. 





the bankrupt newspaper proprietor 
of the home town, Carvel, who had §4% 
been forced into financial stringency , 
by the Judge’s ruling on the aque- © 
duct proposition that comprised the | 
plot cf A Family Affair. 2. 

The second picture was even more ,. 
warmly received than the first and * Bea; 
it was obvious that the series could f& 
be continued. The third, Judge @ 
Hardy’s Children, took the family to 
Washington where Andy encountered 
“culture” at the hands of the fas- 
cinating little daughter of a French 
diplomat; Marian received a bitter 
lesson in social contacts; and the 
Judge was only prevented frcm the & 
necessity of tendering his resigna- fam 
tion from the bench by the utiliza- 4% 
tion of the same device with which 
young Andy employed in his con- 
tacts with girls. 

By the time this picture had been 
seen through the United States the 
series had become an important fac- & 
tor in the entertainment world, in- * 4 
deed, in American life. 

Then came Love Finds Andy 
Hardy which concentrated in a 
greater measure of vicissitudes of 
Andy’s love-life and became the cin- 
ma sensation of 1938. This picture 
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“Youre going to get a treat today,” says Andy (Mickey Rooney) to Polly 
(Ann Rutherford) in this scene from OUT WEST WITH THE HARDYS. 





The authorship of the Hardy ve 
hicles is an important factor in their 
success. The original A Family 
Affair, with the creation of the fam- 
ily of characters, was a screen adap- 
tation of a stage play called Skid- 
ding and written by Aurania Rouve- 
rol. The screenplays of successive 
Hardy pictures have been authored 
by Kay Van Riper, the authores 
known for years as the radio origi 
nator and portrayer of “Coronets,” 
Agnes Christine Johnston, veteran 
silent and talking film writer, and 
William Ludwig, a young attorney 
from New York City who aban 
doned his legal career to become first 
a junior writer on the M-G-M lat 
and then an established and succes 
ful one. After the first picture, the 
stories of each Hardy picture t 
date have been sponsored by Carey 
Wilson, the M-G-M producer who 
is intimately kncwn around the Cul 
ver City Studio as “the father of 
the Hardy family.” The pictures 
have all been produced by Lou Os 
trow and directed by George B 
Seitz, who dates his directorial at 
tivities back to some of the earliest 
and most hectic serials of the “Perils 
of Pauline” era and type. 
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Those who casually pay their admission fee 
into the theatre box-office to see a Hardy pic- 
ture will scarcely believe the endless and severe 
efort that goes into each one in order to retain 
the complete reality of the Hardy family. Ad- 
mittedly their greatest asset is their complete 
relation to real life of today, therefore real life 
of today is the thing which studio authorities 
most keenly study in planning for the Hardy 
releases. The utmost care is taken with every 
line—indeed every word—of dialogue in order 
that the simple honesty of the characters may 
be preserved. 

The complete town of Carvel has been cre- 
ated. Not all of it actually exists in settings, 
streets and houses on the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot, but in order to avoid contradic- 
tions and complications as succeeding pictures 
are produced, the studio folks have had to 
draw literal blueprints of the whole community. 
Sections of this have been built on the back lot 
of the studio. There is Ames Avenue, the 
street on which Judge Hardy’s house is located, 
next door to which is the Draper home to 
which came visiting Judy Garland as their 
granddaughter. Then there is Newell Avenue, 
the somewhat exclusive residental street in 
which resides Polly Benedict, because you prob- 
ably don’t know yet and will not learn for 
some several pictures to come, that Polly Bene- 
dict’s father is the richest man in town, owns 
the Carvel National Bank, and is the proud 
possessors of the onlv butler in the little city. 


Then there is the business and shopping dis- 
trict of Carvel, just two blocks long, and con- 
taining the Carvel National Bank, the Carvel 
Drugstore, which is due to play an important 
part in Aunt Milly’s future affairs, and the 
Courthouse, over which the Judge presides. 


Then there is the high school district which 
also contains the Municipal Swimming Pool 
which has already appeared importantly. On 
the outskirts of town is the “little house” to 


. which the Judge and Mrs. Hardy moved at the 


time of their marriage and which the Judge 
has not been able to rent for the last several 
years. 

And also the famous “aqueduct land,” the 
site of that aqueduct project which in A Fam- 
ily Affair the Judge was forced to legally ban, 
for the good of the Carvel citizens; which in- 
volved the Judge’s escape from financial dis- 
aster in You’re Only Young Once and which 
will pop up again most importantly in The 
Hardys Get Spring Fever. 

And no description of the town of Carvel 
would be complete without mention of “the 
long walk home through the woods,” a path 
dear to the heart of Andy Hardy. This is, of 
course, very close to “The McMahon Farm” 
where was located that amateur radio set that 
figured so dramatically in Love Finds Andy 
Hardy. 


Every’ Hardy picture requires meticulous 
study of this mythical town, of its population, 
of its telephone system, of its street paving 
problem, of its railway and airplane facilities, 
etc. For nothing is keener than the brain of a 
picture fan, no one is more indignant than a 
movie-goer who spots an anachronism or a con- 
tradiction on the screen, and the M-G-M Studio 
people are very proud that through the past 
two years only one deserved criticism has been 
registered against the authenticity of the Hardy 
pictures, and this was from some far-sighted 
youngster who discovered that in Love Finds 
Andy Hardy Christmas does not fall on the 
exact day of the week that was indicated for 


the year 1938. 


Studies are made of current small-town high 
school curricula in order that Andy and Polly 
may be sufficiently versed in those studies with 
which they should be acquainted. Constant 
study must be made of the American legal 
code since Judge Hardy is regularly involved 
in legal questions both in his courtroom and in 
his private life. 


The clothes worn by members of the Hardy 
family are not especially contrived studio prod- 
ucts but are purchased in the open market 
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from shops and stores that the real live Hardys 
would patronize. 


You will realize that making the Hardy pic- 
tures is a “career” when you know how was 
evolved Andy Hardy’s automobile. The Studio 
privately advertised for second-hand cars of the 
type desired, and anonymously purchased the 
exact car which Andy purchased in Love Finds 
Andy Hardy for the exact sum Andy paid— 
$20.00. Every little accessory involved in the 
“dolling up” of this car as it was done by 
Andy Hardy, was purchased at popular priced 
stores in Los Angeles. 


And sometimes, when the problems become 
as minute as the study of what vegetables are 
available for the Hardy dinner table at certain 
seasons of the year in the exact locale where 
Carvel is presumably located, the scenario 
writers frequently are seen tearing their hair as 
they search the encyclopedias. 


Possibly the only question the M-G-M 
Studio officials will not answer about the Hardy 
family is the name of the state where Carvel is 
located. This is a jealously guarded secret be- 
cause the sponsors of the Hardy pictures want 
every Ameri¢an citizen to believe that Carvel 
is in his own state! 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Write a letter to Mr. Carey Wilson, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio, Culver City, California, gaving your 
honest and sincere comments and criticisms of the Hardy 
series and of each Hardy film already shown in your 
community. In addition, Mr. Wilson personally re- 
quests that you answer truthfully the following ques- 
tions: 


(1.) What are your personal reactions, as 
boys and girls of the approximate age of Andy 
and Marian Hardy, to the conduct, opinions 
and viewpoints of the two Hardy children con- 
sidered as contemporary American youth? 


(2.) Are the problems in life encoutered by 
the Hardy family similar to problems experi- 
enced by your own family or families which 
you have an opportunity to observe? 


(3.) Do your parents give your own prob- 
lems the attention and consideration which 
Judge Hardy manages to provide for his two 
children ? 


(4.) Do you find Marian Hardy’s romantic 
disposition genuine enough to believe it exists 
in present-day life—that is, to a girl admit- 
tedly of the romantic type—or would she be 
more truly representative of her age if she 
were inclined to settle down and take a more 
serious viewpoint of the opposite sex? 


(5.) Is Andy Hardy a typical sixteen-year- 
old boy, in your opinion, as regards his rela- 
tions with his “regular girl,” Polly, or might he 
be considered an exaggerated case? 


(6.) At what age does the average boy in 
his “teens consider the question of smoking 
cigarettes, and at what age does he decide to 
smoke? What is the viewpoint of the average 
father and mother on cigarettes for their chil- 
dren, and what is the age factor in their view- 
points? 


(7.) What are the opinions you have heard 
voiced by other persons, of all ages, on the 
“naturalness” of the Hardy pictures? 


(8.) Do you feel that the members of the 
Hardy family encounter more of life’s prob- 
lems than is natural, based on your own ex- 
periences and observations ? 


IMPORTANT NOTE: PLEASE DO NOT INCLUDE SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR FUTURE HARDY PICTURES. SUCH IDEAS POSI- 
TIVELY WILL NOT BE READ NOR CONSIDERED. 








Pictures You May Expect 
In Your Community 


(Dates given for the releases of these 
films in key centers are subject to change 
due to retakes, scoring, dubbing, and cut- 
ting. ) 


The Great Waltz (M. G. M., Nov. 4). 
Luise Rainer, Ferdinand Gravet and a new- 
comer, Miliza Korjus .. . a film story of the 
life of Johann Strauss . . . includes most of 
the famous Strauss music . . . produced on 
a lavish scale for lovers of good music... 


If I Were King (Paramount, Nov. 11). 
Ronald Colman, Frances Dee, and Basil 
Rathbone ... a second film version from 
the Justin Huntley McCarthy play . . 
Read not only the stage play but also the 
musical version, The Vagabond King . 


Spring Madness (M. G. M., Nov. 11). 
Screen play of the stage comedy Spring 
Dance by Philip Barry . . . features Burgess 
Meredith, Lew Ayres, Maureen O’Sullivan 

ma another opportunity to compare stage 
and screen versions . 


Out West With the Hardy (M. G. M., 
Nov. 18). A worthy successor to Love Finds - 
Andy Hardy .. . fifth of this successful 
group of family pictures . . . suggest that 
your local exhibitor advertise a Hardy week, 
showing a different Hardy film each day 
climaxing the series with the latest 

_ ae 


Nancy Drew, Detective (Warner Bros., 
Nov. 19). First of a series based on the 
popular Nancy Drew stories written by Car- 
olyn Keene . . . stars Bonita Granville sup- 
ported by Frankie Thomas, John Litel and 
a score of other personalities. . . 


The Shining Hour (M. G. M., Nov. 25), 
Adaptation of the stage play by Keith 
Winter . . . Players include Joan Crawford, 
Margaret Sullavan, Melvyn Douglas, Robert 
Young, Fay Bainter, Frank Albertson and 
Allyn Joslyn .. . directed by Frank Bor- 


mes. : 
Submarine Patrol (20th Century-Fox, 
Nov. 25). Introducing two new stars, Rich- 


ard Greene and Nancy Kelly . . Features 
George Bancroft and Preston Foster .. 
Brilliantly directed in sepia by John Ford 

. a thrilling and entertaining film with 
a war story minimized and romance and 
comedy emphasized .. . 


Jesse James (20th Century-Fox, Dec. 3). 
Technicolor film showing the life and times 
of the famous James boys . . . played by 
Tyrone Power and Henry Fonda .. . photo- 
graphed in the exact locale ... 


Gunga Din (R. K. O.-Radio, Dec. 23). 
Based on the famous Rudyard Kipling bal- 
lad . . . with Sam Jaffe, the grand lama of 
The Lost Horizon as “Gunga Din” . . . Cary 
Grant, Victor McLaglen and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., as a trio of British army ser- 
geants ... truly a remarkable film... 


A Christmas Carol (M. G. M., Dec. 23). 
From the Charles Dickens story . . . with 
Reginald Owen, Terry Kilburn and Ann 
Rutherford . Timed for the Yuletide 
holidays .. . 


Sweethearts (M. G. M., Dec. 30). Vic- 
tor Herbert operetta co-starring Jeanette 
MacDonald and Nelson Eddy for the fifth 
time . . . first of M. G. M.’s all-color pic- 
tures and produced by the same five-man 
team responsible for Naughty Marietta . . 
a film to be enjoyed several times... 
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Semi- Monthly 


Suggested Club Programs 


FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY 
Subject: A Study of the History of American Drama 


Continued from the September-October Issue. 








First Meeting Held in December 
Subject: Romantic Tragedies, 1830 to 1860. 


Student Assignments: 1. Edwin Forrest, a 
great American actor. 2. Some interesting facts 
about Metamora, a great Indian play. 3. 
Robert Montgomery Bird, and his play, The 
Gladiator. 4. Robert T. Conrad’s famous play, 
jack Cade. 5. The life and plays of George 
Henry Boker. (References: Chapter VII in 
Mayorga’s A Short History of the American 
Drama, and A. H. Quinn’s A History of the 
American Drama from the Beginning to the 
Civil War. For plays of some of the play- 
wrights mentioned above see Moses’ Represen- 
tative Plays by American Dramatists, Vol. II. 
See also M. W. Stevenson’s article, “Heap Big 
Hokum on the American Stage” in the May- 
June issue, 1937, of this publication. ) 

Questions for group discussion:. 1. What is 
meant by the term “romantic tragedies?” 2. 
Edwin Forrest belongs to what has been called 
the “‘robustious” school of acting. How would 
you describe this form of acting? Is it used 
today? 3. Forrest offered cash prizes for plays 
that suited his acting ability. What Prizes are 
offered today for plays by American writers? 
4. Many of the plays by the writers mentioned 
above have a foreign setting? How would you 
account for this fact? Do our modern Amer- 
ican writers give many of their plays foreign 
settings? 5. Of the plays written by the writers 
discussed at this meeting, which would you 
like to see performed today? Why. 


Second Meeting Held in December 


Subject: Domestic Plays in America, 1830- 
1860. 


Student Assignments: 1. The life of Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of East Lynne. 2. The 
plot of East Lynne. 3. The plot of the play, 
The Drunkard, by W. H. Smith. 4. Anna Cora 
Mowatt’s play, Fashion. 5. The beginning of 
the Negro minstrelsy. 6. Joaquin Miller as a 
playwright. 

Questions for group discussion: 1. What is 
meant by the term “domestic plays?” 2. East 
Lynne is referred to as a tearful melodrama. 
What does this mean? Are there any tearful 
melodramas written today? What do you 
think of the sincerity of emotion in a play such 
as East Lynne? 3. How do you account for 
the fact that audiences of twenty or thirty 
years ago enjoyed plays of this type? 4. East 
Lynne is often given today. How do we regard 
the play today? 5. What place would you 
give the negro minstrelsy as a contribution to 
American drama? 6. What forms of enter- 
tainment are generally included in a minstrel 
show today? 7. Joaquin Miller was not very 
successful as a playwright. What other great 
American poets you have studied wrote plays 
that were not very successful? What plays 
did Longfellow write? 


First Meeting Held in January 


Subject: The Golden Days of the American 
Actor. 


Student Assignments: 1. Some great Amer- 
ican actors: E. L. Davenport, John McCul- 
lough, and William Rufus Blake. 2. A play 
that delighted American audiences, Solon Shin- 
gle. 3. John Brougham and his burlesque, 
Metamora. 4. The most successful Civil War 
play, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Questions for group discussion: 1. The 
playwright, the play, or the actor, has at one 
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time or another been considered the most im- 
portant factor in the history of drama. During 
the period under discussion, the actor was 
considered the most important. How did such 
public opinion influence the writing of plays? 
the actors? Which of the three factors is 
regarded as the most important today? In the 
days of Shakespeare? Do you see a movie be- 
cause of the actors who play in it? because 
of the story? or because of the author who 
wrote the story? What would be the best plan 
to follow to get the greatest benefit from 
either a play or a movie as far as these three 
factors are concerned? 2. What do you think 
of burlesque as a permanent form of drama? 
3. What is meant by a propaganda play? Is 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin a propaganda play? Can 
you name some modern propaganda plays? 


Second Meeting Held in January 


Subject: Two great American actor-pro- 
ducers: Joseph Jefferson and Dion Boucicault. 


Student Assignments: 1. The Life of Joseph 
Jefferson. 2. Joseph Jefferson’s portrayal of 
Rip Van Winkle. 3. The Life story of Dion 
Boucicault. 4. The important plays of Dion 
Boucicault. 5. The Story of The Octoroon. 
6. Boucicault’s contributions to the American 
Theatre. (See article on Dion Boucicault in 
this issue. See also pages 165-68 in Mayorga’s 
A Short History of the American Drama. 
A radio dramatization of The Octoroon will be 
given on the N. B. C. “Great Plays” Series on 
February 12, at 1:00 p. m., EST.) 


Questions for Discussion: 1. Can you name 
some great American actors of today who are 
also producers? 2. Do you believe that Joseph 
Jefferson. was a great character actor? Can 
you name some great character actors of to- 
day? 3. Boucicault based many of the ideas 
in his plays upon events that were fresh in 
the minds of the public. Do you consider this 
good showmanship? Can you name any play- 
wrights who do the same thing today? What 
about Sinclair Lewis’ play, Jt Can’t Happen 
Here? Is this idea used in the movies? What 
do you think of the permanency of plays based 
upon events of recent occurrence? 








Loving cup awarded to winner of Playwriting 
Contest sponsored by The Children’s Theatre 
Press. See announcement on this page. 














Already a Solid Hit! 


THE PLAY YOU’VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 


ANNE OF 
GREEN GABLES 


L. M. MONTGOMERY’S 
MOST POPULAR AND 
WIDELY READ NOVEL 











Made Into a Thoroughly Modern and 
Enchanting Comedy in Three Acts 


By ALICE CHADWICKE 


With great parts for every member of the 
cast. Loads of fun to rehearse. Filled 
with clean, wholesome comedy. 


One simple interior setting. 
4 men, 10 women. Modern costumes 


Books 75 cents—Royalty $25.00 
* 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















National Thespian Play- 


writing Contest - 


sponsored by The Children’s Theatre Press 
South Hills, Charleston, W. Va. 


The Children’s Theatre Press of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, will again sponsor a 
nationwide Thespian playwriting contest 
this year, in its campaign to encourage the 
writing of new plays especially adapted to 
the needs of high-school producers. The 
contest is open to any playwright, amateur 
or professional, who wishes to enter. But it 
is definitely stipulated that the play must be 
written for high-school producers, high- 
school actors, and high-school audiences. It 
must be a full evening’s entertainment, play- 
ing over one hour, but not over two hours. 

The winning playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, with his name engraved 
thereon, and the play will be eligible for 
publication, depending upon the decision of 
the Advisory Board of The Children’s 
Theatre Press, who will act as judges. If 
the book is published, the usual contract 
will be drawn up in regard to the author's 
share of royalties. Second and third place 
will be given honorable mention, and will 
also be eligible for publication, on the same 
terms. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten on one 
side of the page, and bound in a simple 
cover. Manuscripts submitted in previous 
contests are not eligible. While every care 
will be taken of the entries, no responsibility 
can be assumed for loss of manuscripts. No 
manuscript will be returned to the author, 
unless accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


The contest closes May 30, 1939. 


For further details, address Contest Edi- 
tor, Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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East Haven, Conn. 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier, presented by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 63, was the one major 
production of the past season at East Haven 
High School, with Miss Louise Scott as director. 
The year’s dramatic activities also included 
the presentation of a number of one-act plays 
given in assembly and before local groups. 
Among the one-acts given were: The Unseen, 
Elmer, Foint Owners in Spain, Funior’s Mus- 
tache, Great Caesar, Fourteen, Be a Little 
Cuckoo, Turkey Magic, The White King Rides, 
and When the Whirlwind Blows. A program 
of six one-act plays was also given over Station 
WICC. Thespians also sponsored puppet shows 
in December and January, and a prize speaking 


contest on November 23. 
* ¥ 


Rocky River, Ohio 


How Dare You was given in November of 
last year as the first long play of the season at 
Rocky River High School, under the direction 
of Miss Edith A, White. In May, the Seniors 
gave as their play, Big Hearted Herbert. Staged 
as assembly programs were the one-acts, Why 
The Chimes Rang, Five For Bad Luck, and 
Hold Everything. The Music Department gave 
its operetta, Bul Bul, on March 11th. The play, 
C. I. D., received second place in the Western 
Reserve University Radio Play Contest held 
late in April. Betty Goldbach, a Thespian, 
was given an award of merit, and was asked 
to take part in the programs sponsored by 
WGAR. Thespians saw the Cleveland Play- 
house production of Judgment Day as their one 
theatre party of the season. 

* * 


Canton, Ohio 

Smilin? Through and the operetta, H. M. S. 
Pinafore, were the two major dramatic events 
of the past season at John H. Lehman High 
School. One-acts given during the year in- 
cluded Sweetmeat Game, More Than a Mil- 
lion, In the Light of the Star, A Friend at 
Court, Dreams, which received third place in 
the Thespian contest held at Kent State Uni- 
versity in April, and There Comes A Time, 
which received first place in the Ohio State 
High School Speech League Contest. Miss 
Florence E. Hill had charge of dramatics and 
Thespian activities. 

* * * 


Central City, Nebr. 


The two major plays of the past season at 
Central City High School were both sponsored 
by Thespians. The first play, The Adorable 
Spendthrift, was staged on December 10, and 
the second, The Late Christopher Bean, was 
given on May 6. Both productions were directed 
by Principal F. L, Winship. The one-act play, 
Sham, received superior rating in the sub-dis- 
trict contest held at Central City on January 
22, and excellent rating at the district contest 
held at Gothenburg on February 19. 

* 


* * 


* 


- Dubuque, Iowa 


Five major plays were given last sezson at 
Dubuque Senior High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Edra Walter. The year begen 
on November 19 with the all-school play, The 
Cuckoo’s Nest. In February, came the Sopho- 
more Class play, Little Fimmie Fones, and in 
March the Thespians followed with their pro- 
duction of Moonshine and Honeysuckle. An- 
other all-school play, The Ghost Flies South, 
was prerented on April 22. Spring Fever, the 
Senior Class play, closed the season on June 7. 
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The Enchanted Isle, an operetta, was pro- 
duced by the Music Department on January 21. 
x * * 


Laramie, Wyo. 
Headed for Eden was the first major play 
last season for Laramie High School. The play 
was produced late in October under the direc- 
tion of Miss Velma Linford, director of dra- 
matics and Thespian Troupe sponsor. Digging 
Up the Dirt and The Night Before Christmas 
followed in December, with Thespians spon- 
soring the latter production. In February, 
Thespians gave an evening of one-acts con- 
sisting of Angel Aware, The Tiger’s Claw and 
Love in Bloom. On May 6, the Seniors closed 
the season with their class play, The Million- 
aire. The season also included the production 
of an original burlesque show given in assem- 
bly, and a stunt night program entitled “Thes- 
pians in Panorama,” sponsored by Thespians 

from this high school. 
* * 


Aurora, III. 


Your Uncle Dudley, given as the Junior Class 
play in December, and Wait Till We’re Mar- 
ried, given by the Seniors late in April, were 
the only two dramatic events of the past season 
at East Aurora High School. The plays were 
directed by Miss Elizabeth M. Thomas. 

* % * 


Alderson, W. Va. 


No Foolin’, given by the Senior Class early 
in May of last spring, closed the dramatic 
season for Alderson High School, under the 
direction of Miss Stella Nelson. The first long 
play of the year, Tillie’s Tea Garden, was 
given by the Aldersonian Club in February. 
Thespians and the Glee Club were joint spon- 
sors for the operetta, An Old Kentucky Garden. 
In April, the Juniors gave as their class play, 
Here Comes Charlie, One-act plays given as 
assembly programs included In Memoriam, 
Sun-Up, Elmer, February Birthdays, and Con- 
stitution of the U. S. A. Thespian’s sponsored 


* 


a series of six school dances during the year, 
as well as several other social activities. 
x * * 


Manistee, Mich. 


Under the direction of Miss Kari Natalie 
Reed, two long plays were: given last season at 
Manistee High School. In December, the 
Junior Class produced Seen But Not Heard, 
and in March the Seniors gave as their class 
play, The King Rides By. Given as assembly 
programs and before local civic groups were 
the one-act plays, When Elmer Played Fohn 
Alden, Idlings of the King, The Christmas 
Gift, The Command Performance, Sky Fodder, 
and Someone for Bunny. 

* *% * 


Milwaukie, Ore. 


A Christmas program given by the student 
body, a tournament of four one-act plays 
given in May under the sponsorship of the 
Thespian club, and one long play, Growing 
Pains, produced in December by the Senior 
class, were the major dramatic events of the 
past season at Union High School. The season 
also included a Junior Jamboree, two puppet 
shows, and a program sponsored by the year- 
book staff. Miss Janet Cox was in charge of 
all dramatic activities. 


El Dorado, Ark. 


Life Begins at Sixteen, given in October, and 

a program of three one-act plays, Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil, Trifles, and Moon- 
shine, staged on March 14 by private study 
groups, were the two major dramatic events 
of the past season at El Dorado High School, 
with Miss Gertrude Hailey as director. The 
year also included the presentation of a num- 
ber of other one-act plays given by private 
study groups. They were: Outclassed, Wrong 
Numbers, A Pair of Pajamas, Heaven Will Pro- 
tect the Working Girl, Three’s A Crowd, Fleu- 
rette and Company, The First Dress Suit, and 
the play Tuberoses which was entered in the 
Arkansas State Play Festival held at Fayette- 
ville on April 28. 
* 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Bain Stewart, 


* * 


% * 


two long plays, Bridal Chorus and The Three 


Graces, were staged last year at Central High 
School. One-acts given during the year in- 
cluded The Right Answer, Let’s Move the 
Furniture, Speaking to Father, The Pot Boilers, 
Detour Ahead, Cranberry Sauce, and Minnie 
Lights the Candle. 








MIDNIGHT, an old-fashioned “mellow drama.” 
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The mighty troupers of Spencer, W. Va., High School present ON THE BRIDGE AT 


The cast roses for a group picture. DirecteJ 


by Miss Emma Neal Boég¢gess. 














TWO CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Author of “Double Door,’ “Boy Who 
Discovered Easter,’ “Knights of the 
Silver Shield,” “Palace of Knossos,” etc. 


Cidings of Iny 

Theme: the Christmas spirit of today in your 
town. 

Characters: 6 men, 2 women, 4 boys, 4 girls, any 
number extras. 

Time: about 40 minutes. 

Scenery: plain interior. 

Costumes: boy and girl scouts, Red Cross nurse, 
extras in own clothes or costumed as tradi- 
tional angels. 

Music: the loveliest of the old carols as desired. 
“* “Tidings of Joy’ is written with delicacy and 

sensitiveness . . . Those who are searching for 

a new and worthy Christmas play need search 


no longer. The star comes to rest over this new 
religious drama.”’ Review in the Christian 
Century. 

ALSO 


Why the Chimes Rang 


Theme: the generosity of a boy. 
Characters: 2 boys, a man, a woman, and extras. 
Time: about 40 minutes. 
Scenery: interior of a hut and vision of a church 
chancel. 
Costumes: medieval. 
Music: special music as planned in play book 
or whatever desired. 
“We gave ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ in a large 
double parlor with curtains, homemade proper- 
ties, and the most meagre system of lights yet 
the illusion held our audience throughout .. . 
I would recommend the play unreservedly. We 
did not spend ten dollars for our entire produc- 
tion and it was a great success.’ 
D. H. Brack, Arlington, Mass. 
This play is called ‘‘the Christmas standby.”’ 
Played over 500 times last year. 


Price: books, 35 cents each 
Royalty: $5 for each performance 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Best Thespian Roll of Honor 
1937-38 School Year 


Students whose names appear below were awarded the honor of “Best Thespians” 
for their respective troupes for the 1937-38 school year. Nomination for the honor of 
“Best Thespian” is based upon evidence of loyalty, promptness, and co-operation, and 
superior work in the interests of high school dramatics. 


James Headley, Troupe No. 206, Elkhorn High School, 
Switchback, W. Va 


Neva een > eB ag No. 209, Knoxville, Iowa, High 
00 
Jeanne Wedell, Howard Rankin, Troupe No. 210, 
Topeka, Kan., High School. 


Davi Class, Betty Ann Small, Troupe No. 212, Lin- 
coln, Ind., High School. 
Edward Hall, Troupe No. 213, Central High School, 


Red Wing, "Minn. 


Janet Stuart, Troupe No. 214, Te High School. 
Dorothy Patton, Troupe No. g bebe Mich.., 
Township High School. 
Marion MacIntyre, | Troupe No. 217, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, High Schoo 
Township 


Yvonne Schaper, ies No. 219, Pana, IIil., 
High School. 
Glenn i egg yon No. 220, Union High School, 


Willoughby, 10 
225, Lincoln, Ill., High 


Ralph Parker, 
School. 

Lydia Beckett (and entire Stage Crew with Clarence 
Sparks as Manager), Troupe No. 6, Washington 
Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Nina Weaver, Esther Shaffer, Troupe No. 230, Fort Hill 

igh School, Cumberland 

June Pilley, oo No. 539. Rosedale High School, 

ansas City, Kansas. 

William Morgan, i No. 3, Glenbard High 

Sc 

High 


hool, Glen Ellyn, 
Eileen Miller, Troupe No. 234, Hays, Kansas, 
school. 
eee Sean, Troupe No. 235, Ellenville, N. Y., High 
John Dener, Troupe No. 236, Cairo, Ill., High School. 


James Franklin Scaggs, Troupe No. 239, Wayne, W. 
Va., County High School. 


Troupe No. 


Tom Hoult, Troupe No. 241, Warren High School, 
Gurnee 

Charles Roper, Troupe No. 242, Edgemont, S. Dak., 
High School. 


Jean Kiner, een Se ae Troupe No. 244, Prophets- 


town, Iil. 

Wilbur’ Isbell, _ og No. 245, Vandalia, Ill., High 

Marcia Shoemaker, Troupe No. 249, L. C. Humes High 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Donald Batsy, Troupe No. 250, Central Valley High 

ool, Greenacres 

Claire E. Morriss, oo No. 254, B. M. C. Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Theron Knight, Troupe "No. 256, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
High School. 

Margaret Jtter, John Feeley, Troupe No. 257, Hazleton, 
Pa., Senior High School. 

Annie Laurie Shelnutt, Rebecca Williamson, 
No. 258, Ensley, Ala., High School. 

Don MacFadden, Warren Whittemore, Troupe No. 259, 
Canton, N. Y., High School. 

Ruby Linkous, Troupe No. 260, Big Creek High School, 
War, W. Va. 

Mary Jane Gileson, Jeanne Howard, Henry Blake, 
Troupe No. 261, DuBois, Pa., Senior High School. 

Betty Jane Crosby, Troupe No. 263, Litchfield, Minn., 
High School. 

Marjorie Blumberg, Troupe No. 266, Sacramento, Calif., 
Sr. High School. 

Betty ee Don a a Troupe No. 267, Cheney, 

as ig 

Glenn Toothman, Troupe No. 275, Victory — School, 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Troupe 


ool. 
“Annette Woods, Troupe No. 347, 


William Wright, Troupe No. 278, Onarga, IIl., 
ship High School. 

Mary Ruth Wilson, Francis Stanaker, Beverly Bran- 
non, Troupe No. 279 Spencer, W. Va., High School. 

Eve Williams, Troupe No. 283, Knoxville, Tenn., High 


School. 
285, Auburn, Nebr., 


Starline Whitmore, 
High School. 

Abe Mandel, Bg ws Schaeffer, bo ae No. 286, West- 
ern Hills >? School, Cincinnati, 

Wilma Eagan, Troupe No. 289, San eee Calif., Union 
High School. 

Robert Maeser, Dorothy Forkell, Troupe No. 290, Edi- 
son High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

292, Olney, IIL, 


Mary Elizabeth King, 
Township High School. 
Elizabeth Boone, Edwin Ott, Troupe No. 298, Green- 
brier High School, Ronceverte, Va. 
Don Westerbund, Troupe No. 302, Central High School, 
Madison, S. Dak. 
Oscar Bates, BE maa Tanner, Troupe No. 303, Culpeper, 
Va., High School. 
Loretta Turner, Troupe No. 306, Trinity High School, 
iver Forest, Il. 
Goeste Ferguson, Troupe No. 307, Eddystone, Pa., 
ig ool. 
Gertrude Slipka, Bernard Scho C —— No. 301, J. 
Sterling Morton High Sc Cicero 
Jack Crowl, Troupe No. 310, McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Marion Turner, Kyle Brown, Troupe No. 311, Lancaster, 


N. H., High School. 

ws > naa Troupe No. 316, Highland, IIl., High 

George Vinovich, Troupe No. 319, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
High School. 

Mary Francis Blount, Troupe No. 320, Vidalia, Ga., 
High School. 

Aage aane McNab, Gracye Cralle, swenpe No. 321, 


Plant High Schoo 1, Tampa, 
roupe No. 322, biesten, Mo., High 


Town- 


Troupe No. 


Troupe No. 


Helen Gardner, 
School 


Virginia Kopp, Alice Curtis, Troupe No. 324, Wyoming, 
, Community High School. 
Ross Barr, June Baker, Troupe No. 336, Winslow, Ariz., 
igh School. 
Martha Jean West, Trou No. 341, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma a, Okla. 
Samuel Fertig, Troupe No. 342, Roosevelt High School, 
over, Ohio. 


“> a, Troupe No. 343, Lamesa, Texas, High 

ool. 

a ~ ee Troupe No. 344, Plainview, Texas, High 

Kingman, Kansas, 
High School. 

Robert Costa, Mae i Magee, Troupe No. 350, Rock- 


rt, Mass., ool. 
- ‘Werne Jean Conrad, Troupe No. 351, 


Jeanne Smoot. 
Polo, Mo., Hi ool. 

Helen Krans, en No. 352, Robbinsdale, Minn., 

nior High School. 

Bruno Czacherski, Troupe No. 334, Chardon, Ohio, 
High School. 

Shirley Van Decar, Barbara Stoops, Troupe No. 117, 

Scottsbluff, Nebr., High Schoo 

Margaret Street, Troupe No. 331, Masontown, W. Va., 
High School. 

Mart & Seaway, Troupe No. 47, Newton, Kans., High 


ool. 
Helen Jean Sornberger, Troupe No. 112, Norfolk, Nebr., 








Elaine pena, Troupe No. 276, Mineola, N. Y., High 
School. High School. 
George Hull, Jayne Russell, Troupe No. 277, Drum- Melvin Hibbs, Frances Heard, Troupe No. 238, Deland, 
right, Okla. ., High School. Fla., High "School. 
Millersburg, Pa. gave as their play in February, Mignonette. 
; Late in March, the Juniors gave for their 
The faculty plays, The Ninth Guest, for class play, Young ond Healthy, and in May, 


which members of Thespian Troupe No. 79 
did all stage and make-up work, opened the 
season of long plays last year at Millersburg 
High School. In February, came a program 
of three one-act plays, The Boor, Elmer, and 
Auf Wiedersehen, staged by Thespians, and in 
May the Seniors gave as their class play, Big 
Hearted Herbert. Late in March, Thespians 
and Chorus produced the operetta, H. M. S 
Pinafore. Other one-act plays given before 
assemblies included Crossed Wires, Christmas 
Tree, and The Orange Colored Necktie, 
* x * 


Etowah, Tenn. 


Four long plays were given last season at 
Etowah High School, under the direction of 
Miss Rita Berrong, Thespian sponsor. In Octo- 
ber, came the production of Sky-High, a pro- 
duction sponsored by the P. T. A. Thespians 


New Fires, the Senior Class play, closed the 
season. The Senior Class also gave late in 
May a class night program under the title, 
“Through the Portals.” The one-act play, 
Cleaned and Pressed, received first place in 
the McMinn county play contest, on February 
18, and A Wedding received first place in the 
Tennessee Wesleyan College contest held at 
Athens in March. Cleaned and Pressed was 
also entered in the East Tennessee District con- 
test held at Knoxville on April 9 
om * * 


Lemmon, S. D. 

Once in a Lifetime, staged by the Junior 
Class, in December, was the first of three ma- 
jor dramatic productions given at Lemmon 
High Schcol last season. In February, the 
Speech Class gave a program of three one-act 
plays, Elmer, Sod, and Tit for Tat, and the 
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SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 


by 
Rosemary G. Musil 


A modern comedy in three acts. 


This is a gay and spirited play, revolving around eight 
lively orphans who rebel against a rich old Board member, 
and resort to highly amusing tactics to outwit her. The 
pranks they play, the scrapes they get into, the romance 
they bring about, and the circus they stage, win for 
Neighborhood House the big settlement contest, and pro- 
vide a splendid portrayal of the courage and resourceiul- 
ness of youth. Plays about two hours, has two simple 
interior settings, and requires ten female characters, 
six male. 


Books - - - - . . - « &§ 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 


OLIVER TWIST 


by 
Muriel Browne 


Thespian Play of the Year. 


Adapted from Dickens’ famous novel, this play is 
especially well suited to high-school groups. The story 
of the lonely young Workhouse boy, his adventures in 
London, and his struggle to remain honest while held in 
the clutches of thieves, is one of the most gripping in all 
literature. The author has retold this story in terms of 
the theatre, retaining all the color and movement and 
intrigue of the Dickens book, but keeping the whole scene 
of action within two sets. Plays about two hours, and 
needs a cast of seven men, one boy, five women. 


Books - - . : - - : . ae 





Royalty for each performance - 


. $15.00 


Royalty for each performance - . ° 


These plays are published and released exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 














Seniors brought the year to a close, in May, 
with their class play, The Miracle. For their 
class program, in May, the Seniors also gave 
the one-act play, Amateur Hamlet. Special 
programs for the year included Tiger Rag 
Minstrel, staged in October, for the Junior- 
Senior Home Coming, a pantomime entitled 
Wanted, A Secretary, given as the Senior as- 
sembly program in February, and the operetta, 
An Old Kentucky Garden, given by the Music 
Department, in March. Dramatic activities 


were under the direction of Miss Helen Movius. 
* * ¥ 


Princeton, W. Va. 


_ The Thespian production, Hay Fever, staged 
in October, and the Senior Class play, IJ 
Never Rains, given on May 20, were the two 
long plays given last season at Princeton High 
School. The plays were directed by Miss Ro- 
wena Carr. A rating of Gcod was awarded 
to the play, Jazz and Minuet, which Thespians 
from this school entered in the state contest 
held at Clarksburg, on April 8 and 9. 
* 


Sterling, Colo. 


Eight one-act plays, two long plays, an 
Operetta, and a poetry reading festival made 
up the main dramatic events of the 1937-38 
year at Logan County High School. The one- 
act plays, all given as assembly programs, in- 
Cluded Stuffed Owls, Please Do Not Pick the 
Flowers, Dust of the Road, Alias Santa Claus, 
Grandma pulls the Strings, A Quiet Little Fam- 
ily, Lead Lullaby (original), and A Leap Year 
Bride. For their class play, the Juniors gave 
Tom Sawyer, late in October, and the Seniors 
gave The Ghost Flies South, late in March. 
On December 14, the operetta, The Count and 
the Co-ed, was produced under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Music and Dramatics Depart- 
ments. These two organizations also co-oper- 
ated in the production of a Medieval Christ- 
mas Cathedral Service, on December 23. The 

ramatics Department, under the direction of 
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Mr. William Markward, sponsored a poetry 
reading festival on May 23. 
ta £ 


Struthers, Ohio 


Heart Trouble, given in December, and The 
King Rides By, given late in April, were the 
two long plays staged at Struthers High School 
last year. Both plays were produced under 
the joint sponsorship cf the Thespian and 
Dramatic Clubs, with Mr. Arleigh Westerbeck 
as director. The one-act play, The Babe in the 
Inn, was given as a Christmas program. The 
Rehearsal was given for assembly early in 
February. Deferential Kindness, was given a 
rating of Good in the Thespian Regional Con- 
test held at Kent State University, on April 30. 
The operetta, H. M. S. Pinafore, was pro- 
duced by the Music Department, on March 28. 


* * * 


Kingwood, W. Va. 
Troupe No. 90 of The Naticnal Thespian 


Society was organized late in the year, at 


Kingwood High School, with Mr. Carl P. 














NO WONDER the Everett, Massachu- 
setts High School carried home first 
prize from the state dramatic festival. 


They used 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


By Arthur Styron. One act. Im., 2w. 

Simple prison interior. A tense play of 

the French Revolution which has every- 

thing. One of New World’s low cost, . 
high quality mimeographed scripts. Sin- 

gle copies 25c. Three copies 60c. Roy- 

alty $5 for initial production, $2.50 for 

each repeat performance. 

Send for complete list 


New World Dramatic Service 
Garden Apartment 5548 Kenwood Ave. 














Chicago, Illinois 
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Cummings as sponsor. The long plays given 
during the season included The Family Up- 
stairs, staged by the Seniors, in November, and 
The Lady Slipper, produced by the Junior 
Class late in February. Chonita, an operetta, 
was produced cn April 29, by the high school 
chorus. Why the Chimes Rang and Burnt 
Offering were produced as special programs 
during the year. 


* * * 


Michigan City, Ind. 


Growing Pains, was presented as the first 
long play of the 1937-38 season, at Isaac C. 
Elston High School, under the direction of Miss 
Emily Davidson. The production was staged 
in November, under the sponsorship of the 
Junicr Class. On April 30, the Senior Class 
gave Spring Dance, as the other long play of 
the year. In October, Thespians gave an 
hour’s program in Chinese costume and man- 
ner. The Toy Heart, was produced on this 
occasion. Other one-act plays given during 
the year included Christmas at Casey's, At the 
Sign of the Cleft Heart, Good Medicine, and 
The White Phantom. In March, the Glee 
Club gave the operetta, The Belle of Bagdad, 
the speaking parts of which were directed by 
Miss Davidscn. 


* * * 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


Three long plays, The Family Upstairs, 
Grumpy, and Anne of Green Gables, were 
given last season at Gettysburg High School, 
with Miss Ruth A. MclIlhenny as director. The 
season also included the production of the fol- 
lowing one-act plays staged by the Mask and 
Wig Dramatics Club: Great Minds, Singapore 
Spider, Finders-Keepers, It Sometimes Hap- 
pens, and The-Grass is Always Greener. Sing- 
apore Spider was entered in the play festival 
held at Shippensburg. The year also included 
the producticn of a Christmas pageant. 
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TWO 
CHRISTMAS 
PLAYS 


FOR THESPIANS 


HANS BRINKER AND 
THE SILVER SKATES 


by Charlotte Chorpenning 


This famous story of the Holland 
canals is dramatized by one of the lead- 
ing authors in the field. Hans and Gretel 
Brinker, skating on the ice with their 
crude wooden skates, are ridiculed by 
the other villagers, who skate merrily 
away on an expedition to Leyden. When 
Hans himself is obliged to skate to Ley- 
den, in order to seek a doctor for his 
father, he meets his village skating ac- 
quaintances, and proves his courage in 
an exciting adventure. At the Brinker 
cottage, Dr. Boekman is able at last to 
restore Raff Brinker’s wandering mind, 
and Gretel’s success in the skating match 
against the other villagers, brings the 
play to a highly satisfactory climax. 

This is a gripping play, rich in inci- 
dent, in characterization, in comedy, and 
especially in drama. It plays about two 
hours, has three settings and nineteen 
characters. Books 75c. Royalty for each 
performance $15. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
NIGHTINGALE 


by Eric P. Kelly 
Dramatized by Phyllis Groff 


“The Christmas Nightingale” tells the 
story of a Polish peasant family living in 
the middle of the forest, who are hungry 
for a sight of the city. To their door, 
one Christmas Eve night, comes a richly 
dressed boy who cannct speak, but who 
can sing like a nightingale. The family 
takes care of the boy for a year, without- 
knowing anything about him. Then 
an opportunity suddenly comes to them 


to make a trip to the city. Taking the 
Nightingale with them, they come into 
the city, where adventure overtakes 


them. And at the Castle of Zamosc, they 
at last discover the Nightingale’s 
parentage. 

This is a charming and picturesque 
Christmas tale. It plays about an hour 
and a half, has three settings, and seven- 
teen characters—or more. Books 75c. 
Royalty for each performance $15. 


These plays are published and released 
exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN'S 


THEATRE PRESS 
South Hills, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue 
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Scene from Miss Velma Linford’s production of HEADED FOR EDEN at Laramie, Wyoming, 
High School. 




















South Charleston, W. Va. 


The Senior Class play, House of Strangness, 
produced on April 29, was the only long play 
given last season at South Charleston High 
School, with Lilian Kizer as director. Staged 
for assembly programs, were The Right Answer 
and The Mad Breakfast, two one-act plays. 
Special programs for the year included the 
Glee Club operetta, Tulip Time, and the 
Christmas program, Mystery of Nativity, also 
sponsored by the Glee Club. 

* * 


Weston, W. Va. 


The 1937-38 season of major dramatic events 
for Weston High School opened on December 
14 with the Thespian production of three one- 
act plays. Late in January, Thespians spon- 
sored the annual inter-class one-act play con- 
test. The first long play of the season was 
given by the Junior Class on March 29. The 
play for this occasion was The Mad Hopes. 
On May 6, the Seniors gave Springtime for 
Susie, the second long play of the year. The 
following one-act plays were also given during 
the year: The First Thanksgiving, One Gift 
Above Another, In May With Fune, and Flood 
Control. A vaudeville was given on April 25 
and 26, by the Junior Class, and in May, a 
Folk Festival was sponsored by the high school 
music department. All dramatic activities were 
under the direction of Miss Urilla M. Bland, 
sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 99. 

* * 


* 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 

The annual program of one-act plays, pro- 
duced on January 18 under the title, “Thes- 
pian Night,” was the first of three major dra- 
matic productions last season for Bellefontaine 
High School, with Miss Helen Reimund as 
director. The one-acts given on this occasion 
included Red Carnation, The Wedding Veil, 
and Drums of Death. On February 8, the 
Juniors gave, as the second long play of the 
year, Smilin’ Through, and on June 3, the 
Seniors gave The Enchanted April as the final 
play of the year. Other one-acts staged during 
the year included Sparkin’, Her Last Dance, 
The Vagrants, and A Marriage Proposal. In 
the annual central Ohio play contest sponsored 
by The National Thespians, The Wedding 
Veil, entered by this school, received fourth 
place and a member of the cast was placed 
on the All-Regional cast. Special programs 
included the Music Club’s porduction of the 
operetta, Tulip Time, and a miscellaneous 
Thanksgiving assembly program sponsored by 
members of Troupe No. 100. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Esther McNaught, a series of ten 
programs were given before various local organ- 
izations, a project which proved very success- 
ful. Twenty-nine were present at the Thespian 


banquet held on May 19. 
* * 
St. Marys, W. Va. 


Dumb Dolliver, the Senior class play staged 
on April 29, brought the past dramatic season 
to a close at St. Marys High School, under 
the direction of Miss Edith Cornell. Earlier 
in the spring semester, the Juniors gave Oh 
Professor as their class play. The one-act plays, 


* 





A Pair of Lunatics, A Wedding, and The Open- 
ing of a Door, were given in a local play 
contest at the high school on March 23. The 
Opening of a Door was entered in the state 
one-act play contest held at Clarksburg on 
April 8 and 9. 

* 


Sheffield, Ala. 


From one to three one-act plays were given 
last season at Sheffield High School at each of 
the regular bi-monthly meetings of the dra- 
matics club. All plays were chosen from the 
Row, Peterson & Company’s Yearbook of 
Plays, volume I, II, III, IV. The one long 
play of the year was the Senior Class pro- 
duction of Little Women in which a number 
of Thespians had parts. Thespians also broad- 
cast a Christmas play over the entire Alabama 
network. Mrs. Miriam P, Creel was in charge 
of dramatic activities. 

* 


Neenah, Wis. 


Thespians sponsored the production of the 
two long plays, New Fires and Skidding, last 
season at Neenah High School, with Miss 
Ruth E. Chaimson as director. The one-act 
plays, The Tangled Web and The Nightmare 
of Billy Book Worm, were also given during 
the year. Eighteen were present at the Spring 
Banquet held at the vee Inn Hotel, on 
May 24. + x 





* * 


* ¥ 


' East Akron, Ohio 


Seniors of Springfield Township High School, 
with Miss Jeanette Wyeth as director, closed 
the 1937-38 dramatic season with their pro 
duction of Believe It or Not staged on May 13. 
Early in March, the Juniors gave A Ready 
Made Family as their class play. The one-act 
plays, Are You Listening, God Winks, Sardines, 
and Ile were given for assembly programs 
during the year. Ile received a rating of “high” 
in the tri-county contest held at this high 
school on November 15. 

* x 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


The Dramatics Club production of Icebound, 
given on November 18 and 19, and the Senior 
Class play, Spring Dance, staged on April 7 
and 8, were the two long plays given last sea 
son at Kenmore High School, with Miss Eve 
Strong as director. Also included in the year’s 
dramatic bill of fare were the following one-act 
plays, Just What They Wanted, Fingerbouwls 
and <Araminta, Thanks Awfully, Cavalcade, 
(cutting), and ‘Shall We Foin the Ladies, which 
was highly praised by the judges of the Little 
Theatre Tournament held at Ithaca College, 
New York, on May 7. A complete re-organiza 
tion of Thespian Troupe No. 108 was also ac 
complished under Miss Strong’s leadership. 

* * * 


% 


Harlan, lowa 

With Miss Wilma N. Raynor as director, two 
long plays were staged last year at Harlan High 
School. In December, the Juniors gave jones), 
and in May the Senior class gave Anybody’ 
Game. A special program entitled ‘Harlan 
Hi Review” was given in February, with the 
Student Council as sponsors. 
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Champaign, IIl. 


The year 1937-38 was crowded with dramatic 
activities at Champaign Senior High School 
under the capable leadership of Miss Marion 
Stuart. Major dramatic activities opened on 
October 16 with the production of Fane Eyre, 
given by the Wig and Paint Club. On Decem- 
ber 4 followed the all-school play, The Royal 
Family, the proceeds of which went to the 
Junior Class. Proceeds of the second all-school 
play, The Skull, given on February 24, 26, went 
to the Senior Class. On May 13, 14, the dra- 
matics classes presented two bills of four one- 
act plays each. Early in April, the dramatics 
classes and the Childrens theatre sponsored the 
production of Snow White. Among the one- 
act plays given by Thespians and other dra- 
matic groups from the school were Mansions, 
which received first place in district contest 
sponsored by the American Legion and which 
was later entered in the Illinois State Speech 
League contest held at Charleston on April 9, 
Elmer, Oh Doctor, (original), Christmas Carol, 
Taming of the Shrew, Lolly Pop (original), The 
Flower Boat, and a bill of non-royalty plays 
given by the dramatics class for Playshop 
Night. Special programs included the operetta, 
Hollywood Bound, produced by the Music De- 


partment, and a program sponsored in April | 


as a “Shoe Fund Benefit.” Six Thespians from 
this school participated in individual events 
in the State Speech League contest. The year 
also included several social events, all «which 
added much to the success of a splendid season, 


Liberty, N. Y. 


Three long plays were given last year at 
Liberty High School. In November, the Seniors 
gave Fly Away Home as their class play. In 
March, the Juniors gave Seventeen as their 
class play. ‘lhespians brought the year to a 
close in May with a production of The Haunted 
One-acts for the year included Enter 
the Hero, They Wont Talk, The Wedding, 
Grandma’s Christmas, The Foke-active Man, 
Everybodys Doing It, and Helena’s Husband. 
Miss Ethel R. Rice was in charge of dramatics 
for the season. 

* * 
New Hampton, lowa 


Omigosh, given on November 22, 23, by the 
Juniors, was the first long play of the past 
year for New Hampton High School, under the 
direction of Miss Tinsley Helton. The second 
long play was the Senior Class production of 
Galahad Fones, staged on May 18: Three one- 
acts were given in the play contest held at 
the school on March 1. They were The Win- 
ner, The Trysting Place, and Farewell, Cruel 
World. The Winner received second place in 
the county one-act play contest and was later 
entered in the Iowa Play Production Festival 
held at Iowa City, on March 11. 


* * 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Under the direction of Miss Catharine L. 
Howard, the bill of fare for long plays last year 
at Mount Vernon High School included the 
play, After Wimpole Street, staged in February 
by the Foot light Performers, and Growing 
Pains, the Senior Class play given on May 12. 
The year’s dramatic schedule also included the 
following one-act plays: The Ring and the Look, 
Stuffed Owls, The Other Half Dozen, Christ- 
mas Trimmings, Spiced Wine, Little Prison, 
Sky Fodder. 


* * * 


Burley, Idaho 


The all-school production of The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, opened the 1937-38 
dramatic year at Burley High School, with 
Mr. Eugene J. Ryan as director, In March, 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 111 gave A 
Happy Fourney, and in April came the second 
all-school production of the season, a program 
of one-act plays consisting of Bread, Dwellers 
in Darkness, and The Man on the Kerb. The 
Seniors ended the year with their class play, 
Lady of Letters, staged on May 20. The play, 
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SUSAN PENTLAND 
As played by Bette Cooper (Miss America of 1937) 





Romantic Play in 4 acts, with music, by EARL Hopson SMITH 





This appealing play unfolds the beautiful 
romance between Stephen Foster, the great 
composer, and Susan Pentland and Jane 
Denny McDowell, once Pittsburgh’s most 
celebrated young ladies. Stephen and Susan 
have always been in love with each other, 
and are engaged to be married. But Jane, 
too, has always loved Stephen. Stephen’s 
family force him to leave for Cincinnati, 
there to work in his brother's shipping 
yards ; to forget his desire to go on writ- 
ing songs, and to prove that he can sup- 
port a wife. While Stephen is away his 
rival, Andrew Robinson, wins and marries 
Susan. Meantime Stephen has determined 
to live his own life in the face of all oppo- 
sition. He returns to Pittsburgh, learns 
what Susan has done, and marries Jane. 
The marriages do not alter Stephen’s love 
for Susan, nor Susan’s for Stephen. But 
Jane's charm and understanding save the 
Situation. Time draws Susan to Andrew's 
standards; thus helping Stephen to fall 
out of love with Susan, and in love with 
Jane. The text includes the most famous 
Foster songs. 


Romantic play in 4 acts. 7 men; 5 women; 
(extras, choruses). 1 interior setting; cos- 
tumes, mid-19th century. Books, with full 
text of play, and piano and vocal score of 


21 songs, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 











Bread, was given a rating of good in the dis- 
trict Declamatory contest held at Kimberly 
on April 5. 


Kenova, W. Va. 


Ceredo-Kenova High School opened its dra- 
matic season last year with the Junior Class 
play, Little Women, performed on December 
16, with Miss Dema O. Lowe as director. On 
April 16, the Seniors gave as their class play, 
One Mad Night, with Mr. Harold Patterson 
as director. Staged as assembly programs were 
the one-act plays, Sparkin’, A Sign Unto 
You, La Faim est L’Invenieur (French play), 
A Wee Diamond Ring and In the Spring a 
Young Man’s Fancy. A class night program 
was sponsored by the Seniors in May. Thes- 
pians exchanged programs with members of the 
Thespian troupe at Wayne County High School, 
and sponsored several social events during the 
season, Miss Lowe was Troupe sponsor for the 
year. 


* 

Oswedgo, N. Y. 
Members of Troupe No, 118 gave the only 
long play of the past season at Oswego High 
School. Their play, The Call of the Banshee, 
was given on May 25, 26, with Miss Gladys 
Steenbergh as director. The season also in- 
cluded a production of The Mikado, sponsored 
by the musical organizations of the school, and 
the Junior-Senior Revelries. One-act plays given 
before assembly meetings included The Melting 
Pot, The Game, foin a Club, Pair of Pajamas, 


* * 


* * 





Truth On A Holiday was officially select- 
ed as the name for the “play without a 
name” written by Glenn Hughes and pub- 
lished by Frederick B. Ingram Publications. 
The winning name was submitted by Valley 
Falls, Kansas, High School. Details of the 
contest for naming this play were announced 
in our September-October issue. 











Memories of 1918, Keeping the Servant Happy, 
Play of Thanksgiving, The Coming of the 
Christ Child, The Perfect Secretary, and Rum- 
mage Sale. 

* * * 


New London, Wis. 


Three long plays and a rural one-act play 
contest made up the 1937-38 season of major 
dramatic events at Washington High School, 
with Mr. H. H. Brockhaus as director and 
Thespian sponsor. The year began with the 
All-School play, This Genius Business, given 
on November 12. In February came _ the 
Thespian play, American, Very Early, and 
on April 1 the Seniors gave for their class 
play, Run, Hero, Run. A total of eleven 
one-act plays were given on April 7, 8, 9 at 
the rural one-act play contest sponsored by the 
Rural Drama League and the New London 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America, and 
assisted by members of Troupe No. 119. Thes- 
pians also assisted with the grade school pro- 
duction of the operetta, Grieg’s Music Box, 
Mulligan’s Magic, and Sunny Bunny’s First 
Easter. One-act plays given during the year 
were Cheese It, Santa Claus and the Madonna, 
Little Oscar, Dead Lady, Be Brave, Buddy 
Buys an Orchid, and D-228. The Thespian 
one-act play trophy was awarded to the Fresh- 
men class production of Buddy Buys an Orchid. 


* * * 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


The Junior and Senior classes of Sault Ste. 
Marie High School were joint sponsors cf a 
production of Three Cornered Moon, staged 
on March 17 and 18 of last spring, under the 
direction of Miss Agnes Solvsberg. Special dra- 
matic programs include a Variety Show and a 
Poetry Program, sponsored by the Speech Club 
and members of Troupe No. 141. Not Quite 
Such a Goose and Student Days were given 
in assembly early in May. , 
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THE PLAY IS ON! 











Scene from the great hit, “EARLY TO BED—EARLY TO RISE,” as produced by 
Central Y Players, St. Paul, under direction of K. A. Wilson. | 


By Wm. F. Davidson, co-author of the popular play, 
“No Women Wanted” 


Carl Sandburg once said. “In commenting, you can take your shirt off—or you | 
can leave it on!” We prefer to leave ours on. So we merely state that “Early to | 
Bed—tEarly to Rise” is a real hit. Not published until September 24, this play | 
has been chosen, on October 24, the day on which we write this copy, by so many | 
dozens of groups for production that we are already ordering it reprinted, and | 
not in many years have we received such a flood of letters praising the warm, 
human, dramatic qualities of a play that has more “laughs” than most (254 laughs | 
were counted one night and 258 the next). It is a hit—a palpable hit! Ordera - | 
copy today—it may be the play you want for that high spot of comedy on your | 
season’s program. | 
Cast: 5 m, 6 w. Time, full evening. Scene 1 int. Royalty: $25.00 (only if gross | 

| 

| 

| 


receipts amount to $200.00) ; basic minimum fee $10.00. Write for details. 
Posters. Director's Manual. Price 75c. 





Your copy of our new, large free catalogue will be mailed to you upon request. In it you will 
find this and many other plays for every occasion fully described. 
Address all communications to: 


THE 





@ DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. — 


on Good Plays 59 East Van Buren St. Department T. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































Say you saw it in The High School Thespian 
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A scene from ORANGE AT THE WINDOW AND PURPLE AT THE WINDOW at 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, High School. Directed by Miss Doris E. Marsolais. 
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Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Berkeley Square, a production of the Thalian 
Club, and the Senior Class play, Growing 
Pains, were given last season as major produc- 
tions at South Side High School, with Miss 
Virgilyn A. Nickerson as director. A Varsity 
Show and the one-act plays, Fiat Lux, Sub- 
merged, and Will O’ the Wisp, were also given 
during the year. Will O”’ the Wisp received 
second place in the play tournament held at 
Baldwin, New York, in May. Troupe No. 120 
of the National Thespians was organized dur- 
ing the year at this school. r 


Newport News, Va. 


The drama classes of Newport News High 
School, with Miss Dorothy M. Crane as direc- 
tor, gave two long plays last season. In Novem- 
ber, they gave The Goose Hangs High, and in 
May, The Charm School. The year also in- 
cluded the production of several one-act plays 
by the Senior Class. In the group were Smell 
of Powder, Shrieking Owl, Light in the Pump- 
kin, Sweet Sixteen, Travelers, and Ghost Story, 
Bird’s Christmas Carol was staged for the 
Christmas assembly program in December. 
Special productions included Riding Down the 
Sky and Rose of the Danube, both sponsored 
by the music classes. 


Laconia, N. H. 


You and I opened the past dramatic season 
at Laconia High School, under the direction 
of Miss Carolyn Dodge. On March 25, the 
Junior, Senior, and Thespian clubs staged a 
night of one-act plays consisting of The Unt- 
corn and the Fish, The Tantrum, and While 
the Toast Burns, respectively. Other one-act 
given during the season as assembly programs 
were The First Dress Suit, Not Quite Such A 
Goose, and Had We But Met. The Glee Club’s 
annual operetta, The Pirates of Penzance, was 
given on April 21, 22. All organizations par- 
ticipated in the Student Association Night, a 
special program. While the Toast Burns was 
entered in the Drama Day contest held at 
Nashua on April 2. 


* 


* ¥* 
Pontiac, Ill. 


A contest in which the following one-act 
plays were entered: Silence, Please ; Frank and 
Erna; The Ghost Hunters; A Dispatch Goes 
Home, and Elizabeth’s Young Man; and the 
full-length plays, Come Out of the Kitchen, 
and Big Hearted Herbert, given by Junior and 
Senior Thespians respectively, were the three 
major dramatic events of last season at Pontiac 
Township High School. Miss Gladys E. Larsen, 
Thespian sponsor, was in charge of dramatics 


for the year. 
* * 


Fairmont, W. Va. 

The Arrival of Kitty (December 6, 7) and 
Outward Bound (May 1) were the two full- 
length plays produced last season by members 
of Troupe No. 3 at East Fairmont High 
School. The other two major plays of the 
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year were Anne of Green Gable and The Sat- 
urday Evening Ghost, given by the Seniors and 
Junior respectively. The Giants’ Stair was 
given in the Thespian State Play Contest held 
in Clarksburg, on April 8 and 9. Teresa 
Cimaglia, a member of the cast, was given a 
place on the All-State Cast. Dramatics at 
this school is under the direction of Mr. Clyde 
S. Swiger and Mr. H. T. Leeper. 

x * oa 


Ulysses, Kansas 


Students enjoyed a season of many dramatic 
events last year at Grant County Rural High 
School, under the direction of Kathleen H. 
Wheeler. Major plays given during the year 
were The Purple Monkey; The Clay’s the 
Thing; Look Out, Lizzie; and The Rose of 
El Monte, a production of the local Thespian 
troupe. One-acts given included The Laugh 
in the Dark, They Put On a Play, Dead Ex- 
pense, The Brink of Silence, Molly Goes to 
Boarding School, and Afraid of the Dark, which 
was entered in the festivals held at Holcomb 
and Dodge City, Kansas, early in the spring. 

* * % 


Wayne, Nebr. 


Betty Ellis was student director and Roy 
Coryell, stage manager, for the production of 
the Junior class play, The Youngest, produced 
last spring by Thespians at Wayne, Nebr., High 
School, under the direction of Miss Beatrice 
Fuller. The second Thespian sponsored play 
of the season was the Senior class play, A 
Successful Calamity, for which Bette Blair acted 
as student director, and Ray Larson was stage 
manager. Earlier in the year, Thespians also 
gave the one-act play, The Empty Room, for 
which a clever and attractive setting was de- 
signed by students. 


Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


The Late Christopher Bean, staged in No- 
vember as the Junior play, and Ladies of the 
jury, given as the Senior play in April, were 
the two full-length plays given last season at 
Scottsbluff High School, under the direction 
of Mr. D. W. Morris. Tom Sawyer, Death 
Takes a Holiday, and a Christmas Pageant, 
were produced during the year by Scottsbluff 
Junior College, of which the high school is a 
part. Early this fall, seventeen students were 
admitted to membership in Troupe No. 117. 

* 


Salem, N. J. 


The Adorable Spendthrift, given on April 
6, 7, 8, was the one major play given last year 
at Salem High School, under the direction of 
Miss Marie L. Oehrle. The season, however, 
included a number of dramatic events. One- 
acts produced included, Isabella’s Fewels, The 
Bride Wore Red Pajamas, Thanks Apyfully, 
His Brother's Keeper, and Washington the 
Cavalier. Special programs included the re- 
vue, An Amateur Hour, tableaux of War Scngs 
of 1917, a Christmas program, a marionnette 
entitled Rip Van Winkle, and a Senior Stunt 
given on National Thespian Day, on May 20. 


* * 





























Contest 
Plays 


Royalty List 


ANDANTE 
BLACK VALISE, THE 
CONFETTI 
FOUR ON A HEATH 
FRONTIER NIGHT 
GYPSY, THE 
HIGH HEART, THE 
LAST FLIGHT OVER 
MESSAGE FROM KHUFU, A 
PRINTER’S INK 
SHADOW BEFORE, THE 
SKY-FODDER 
SOUND AND THE FURY, THE 
STORM BEFORE SUNSET 
STRANGE ROAD 
SUBMERGED 
UNDERTOW 
VALLEY OF LOST MEN, THE 


30 Cents per Copy 


Non-Royalty 


AFRAID OF THE DARK 
ALCHEMY 
CARAVAN, THE 
CASSANDRA 
CLOUD-BURST 
ECHO, THE 
GOOD AXE, A 
IT TOOK A WOMAN 
JOHN BROWN 
JOKE-ATIVE MAN, THE 
LACE 
LIGHT 
LITTLE PRISON 
ONE FINE DAY 
OTHER APOSTLES, THE 
REEFER MAN, THE 
ROMANY CHI 
SWAMP SPIRIT 
THREE’S A CROWD 


90 Cents per Copy 


This Season's Best Sellers Among the 


Full-Length Plays 


NEW FIRES 
SPRING FEVER 
WINGS OF THE MORNING 
UNIVERSAL ALIBI 
HEART TROUBLE 
APRON-STRING REVOLT 
PARENTS AND PIGTAILS 
HEADED FOR EDEN 
BEGINNER’S LUCK 
EYES OF TLALOC 
THE YANKEE KING 
SHIRT SLEEVES 
THREE DAYS OF GRACIE 
GUESS AGAIN 
SECOND FIDDLE 


75 Cents Per Copy 


ROW PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 


New York City San Francisco 
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JUST 
OFF THE PRESS 


NEW THREE ACT PLAY 


The TANGLED YARN........ 90c 
By Dagmar Vola. 


Comedy for 5 men, 7 women. 1 int. 
When Camilla, Cora, and Vivian 
reach their last dime, Camilla enters 
a contest for the “ideal mother,” 
sending her own picture in old ladv 
costume. She wins the prize, and 
the girls find themselves involved in 
one awful mess! Camilla’s stories to 
the newspapers conflict, and an enter- 
prising crook presents himself as the 
husband who deserted her years ago, 
but Camilla lies herself out of one 
tangled “yarn” into another until the 
hilarious climax. Royalty, $10.00. 


* 
NEW ONE ACT PLAYS 
The CRIPPLED HEART...... 50c 


By Helen White. 
A drama of the Ozark mountains. 
Won Missouri play tournament under 
the title, “The Swap.” Royalty $5.00. 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME..... 50c 

By Byron Boyd. 
Comedy by the author of “Mush- 
rooms Coming Up” and other popular 
plays. A lively ,bit of fun everyone 
will enjoy. No royalty. 
RED FLANNELS............. 50c 

By Sylpha Snook. 
Winner of first prize in the 1938 
Drake University Play Tournament. 
Sure-fire comedy, easy to put on. No 
royalty. 

. 


READINGS 
REKINDLING THE OLD FLAME 


—Humorous. Cutting from a prize 
du sine badd ak-anm'c kee's 90¢ 
WINTERSET—Dramatic. Won first 
in 1938 National Forensic Tourna- 
PE Chuva Sd edesesediahens 60c 
THE PATTERN OF LIFE — Dra- 
matic. An unusually fine new se- 
Pe ee oe ee 60c 


A HOUSE DIVIDED — Oratorical. 
Dramatic, forceful, timely. Subject, 
labor and capital............ 90c 


AS THE HERONS FLY—Dramatic. 


Last year’s outstanding winner 60c 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
—Humorous. Won first in 1938 
National Forensic Tournament. 50c 


CROSSPATCH—Oratorical. College 
oratorical contest winner. Subject, 
Ee ee 50c 


INTERVIEW WITH AN ACTOR— 
Humorous. New, has all the possi- 
bilities of a national winner... 50c 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 


IOWA 








Send for free 
catalog 
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A scene of excitement in THE CHINESE CHEST as given by Miss Mabel Howard at 
Colfax, Washington, High School. 















Cristobal, Canal Zone 
Cristobal High School, Cristobal, Canal 


Zone, may lay claim to a mcst unusual chap- 
ter of the National Thespian Society. For not 
only is it farther south than any other chap- 
ter, but its membership is probably unique in 
its complete cosmopolitan character being 
made up of students from twelve states and 
three countries. Zone students are sons and 
daughters of Panama Canal emplcyees, per- 
sonnel of the army and navy, both officer and 
enlisted, those engaged in shipping affairs and 
business men of the Republic of Panama. 
Marion MacEntyre, president, is from New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Vice-President Bill Forr- 
stram, though born in the Zone, visits relatives 
in Rhode Island when vacation rolls around ; 
Wendell Arbouin, a British subject, was born 
in Almirante, Republic of Panama; Anthony 
Refcofski, Noble Prompter, and Bea Cotton, 
with a four year record of Troup 217 mem- 
bership, are both Zonians—Anthony from An- 
con and Bea, from Cristobal. At the first ini- 
tiation of last year, Virginia Tracy from Pull- 
man, Washington ; Eddie Green of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts; Philip Briscoe of Washington, 
D. C.; Theresa Goulet of the Zone, were in- 
augurated. The Spring initiation, added nine 
new members: Anabel Bassett from Oakland, 
California; Asa Bullock from the other side 


of the continent, New York; Jane Bevington, | 


locks to South Norwalk, Connecticut, for her 
relatives; Tommy Ashton claims Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia; Vivian Cottrell is a loyal supporter of 
Newark, New Jersey; Lucy Detrich (Ohio), 
Paul Cole (Michigan), and Bob Downie ac- 
knowledge Colon, Panama, as their place of 
birth, but desire that all and sundry keep in 
mind that all their interests, nationally speak- 
ing, are in the U. S. A. To complete the mem- 
bership, Sam Freier was born and spent his 
earlier years in Austria. The spcnsor, Paul 
L. Beck came from Lakewood, Ohio. 

This group had a busy season during the 
1937-38 term. Three assembly programs were 
given. An original playlet was produced and 
won second prize in the schools annual stunt 
festival. Two full evenings of one-act plays were 
staged, namely: The Stranger, Masquerade, The 
Boor, The Other Kitty and The Florist Shop. 
The program made up of the latter two was so 
well received that it was repeated for sister 
school, Balboa High, at the Pacific end of the 
Canal. The year’s work was brought to an end 
with the presentation of Booth Tarkington’s 
heart warming comedy, Clarence. In addition 
to staging and rehearsing plays, arranging pro- 
grams, time was found to build a complete 
new set of scenery. 

% * * 
Bloomington, Ind. 


A record of five major plays made up the 
dramatic season of 1937-38 at Bloomington 
High School, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Laura G. Childs. The senior play, Big Heart- 
ed Herbert, was the first play of the year. Then 
came The Fool, given by the Dramatic Club, 
in December. For the spring semester, the 
Dramatic Club gave Abie’s Irish Rose, while 
the Seniors gave Night of January 16. A bene- 


fit performance of On the Bridge at Midnighj 
was given in April. One-acts staged during th 
year included Highness, Deferential Kindney 
His First Girl, Painting for the Duchess, Fig 
ureheads, Spreading the News, and The Lanj 
of Hearts Desire. 

+ 





Bloomington, IIl. 


Four full-length plays were produced lag 
year under the direction of Miss Hilda Bets 
at Bloomington High School. The year’s sche 
dule included Seventeen, Ninth Guest, Tommy, 
and Smilin’ Thru. A one-act- play, There An 
None of Them Perfect, was given before th 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


















COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 





Scenery 
for Rent 




















UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 

Spots to light your produc- 

tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 

$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 

cial for short time $25. Flood- 

lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 

list : 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

































































































































Margaret Wentworth's 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 

















Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


may be had for the payment of a 
small royalty and the purchase price 
of a cast of any one of the following 
plays. Dividends will be paid in ap- 
plause on the evening of production 
and in words of praise every day 


thereafter. 
e 


KEEP SMILING 
By J. C. McMULLEN 


9 men. 6 women. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


Interior. 
Books, 50 Cents 


Bill Sayre and his bride, Lois, on their 
honeymoon visit old Rancho San Marcos in 
California. Bil has brought before him in 
vivid realism the exciting experiences of his 
ancestors. A play of rare beauty. 


LIGHTS OUT 
By JACK STUART KNAPP 


6 men. 6 women. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


Interior. 
Books, 50 Cents 


The dramatist has used the game "Murder" 
as a foil for the thrilling episodes that go 
to make this play an outstanding offering 
for drama groups of all kinds. 


MERRY GO ROUND 
By RICHARD HILL WILKINSON 


6 men. 6&6 women. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


Interior. 
Books, 50 Cents 


If ever a man is taken for a hobby horse 
ride it is Daniel Adams. He has haywire 
ideas that get you giggling the moment the 
curtain goes up and roaring before the first 
act is over. ‘s 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT 
ALONG By DAVID DUNCAN 


4 men. 10 women. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


Interior. 
Books, 50 Cents 


We don't merely suggest that you read this 
play—we urge it. For one reading will con- 
vince you that it's bound to be the hit of 
the season! 


For your next piay, try 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, Calif. 


—— 
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Helen Gardner 


During her three years’ 
work in the dramatic ac- 
tivities of Clayton High 
School, Helen Gardner has 
never appeared before an 
audience. She has _ been 
one of those—and last year 
was perhaps the foremost 
of those — without whose 
efforts plays could not 
have been produced. In 
our latest major produc- 
tion, for instance, Helen 
was head of the paint crew. 
For five weeks she spent 
three hours every afternoon and all her Satur- 
day mornings covering frames with canvas, 
mixing and applying paint, supervising volun- 
teers who lugged flats about for her. On wintry 
days she might be found outdoors scrubbing 
paint off old flats. At the time when intensive 
evening rehearsals began, she was always pres- 
ent until the last helper went home—always 
ready to drive the unexpectedly needed screws 
or apply the suddenly required muslin patch. 
Always effective and cheerful, she was an 
invaluable leader, inspiring others to match her 
efforts. When these services are multiplied by 
five or six—the number of shows whose tech- 
nical staffs she has ornamented—it stould be 
easy to see why, in a year when we have had 
no lack of gifted, conscientious actors and 
willing workers, Helen should still be “best.” 
And the character of which such good work is 
the outward manifestation is the best sort of 
example to others. 


Miss GARDNER 


—JENNINGS BLANDFORD, Sponsor. 





STATEMENT OF THE ek aaa MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of The High School Thespian, published bi-monthly 
(5 times) at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October 1, 1938. 


State of Ohio \ ss 


County of Hamilton 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ernest Bavely, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of THe Hicu ScHoo. 
THESPIAN and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 

Society for High Schools, College Hill Station, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

Editor—Ernest Bavely, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Managing Editor None 
Business Managers—Ernest Bavely, College Hill Station, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is The National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High Schools, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. National Director, Earl W. Blank, 
California (Pa.) State Teachers College; Assistant 
National Director, Lotta June Miller, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest 
Bavely, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul F. 
Opp, Fairmont (W. Va.) State College. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear unon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in ‘the said stock, 
bonds, or other securitics than as so stated by him. 


ERNEST BAVELY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1938. 


(Seal) A. E. KLUENER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires October 24, 1938. 








LONGMANS' PLAYS FOR 
THE AMATEUR SEASON 


Sun- Kissed 

Night of January 16th 
The Enemy 

Bridal Chorus 

The Whole Town’s Talking 
Second Childhood 
Strangers at Home 
The Swan 

Sun-Up 

Miss Lulu Bett 
Saturday’s Children 
The New Poor 

The Brat 

The Queen’s Husband 
Hail Nero! 

Enter Madame 

Loose Ankles 

Polly of the Circus 
Icebound 

The Call of the Banshee 
Best Years 

Her Friend the King 
The Girl from Childs 
He Comes Up Smiling 


Send for a copy of our 1939 play cata- 
logue describing these and other titles. 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 


descriptions of these full-length plays 


which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“TOPS” IN SCHOOL 
DRAMATICS 





WINNERS! 


A cream selection of Denison’s famous 
hits . . . sparkling in every line . . . quick 
moving ... clever ... different... 
plays that make your audience sit up. 


NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


Bolts and Nuts. Farce in 3 acts; 7 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price. "50 Cents 
eerio, My Deario. Farce in 3 acts; 5 m., 7 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. rice, 50 Cents 

and y. Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. P 

The Folks Next Door. Comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 

~~ ¢ —e Sake! Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% h Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 

Hillbilly Courtship. Farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 5 w. 

ime, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 Cents 
Me in the Eye. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 

6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior 
Price, 50 Cents 

Meet the Medicine Man. Comedy in 3 acts; 5 m., 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 2 interiors. 

Price, 50 ‘amen 

The Perils of Pearl Ella. Comedy in 3 acts; 12 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. _ Price, 50 Cents 

Petticoat Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 5m. 

ime, +? hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 aed 
Sees I gh. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 4 m., 

7 Ww. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 

The 5 7%. Cc s. A mystification in 3 acts; 
5 m., 5 w, Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 

Price, 50 Cents 

i oe Hat Sleuth. Mystery-comedy in 3 acts; 

: w. Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 poate 

pe of Discord. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 6 m. 

w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 
Price, 50 Cents 

The Antics of Andrew. Farce in 3 acts; m., 5 w 

‘ime 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 ‘Cents 

Eyes of ve. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 5 m. w. 
Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 56 Cents 

George in a Jam. Comedy-drama in 3 acts:;5m..5w 
Time, 2% hrs, Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 ante 

Here Comes Charlie. Farce-comedy in 3 acts; 5 m., 
5 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 

Price, 50 Cents 

The _— Across the Hill. Comedy-drama in 3 acts. 
5 m., 5 w. Time, 2 hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 

Price. 50 Cents 

The mot ented Step -hild. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 
4m., 8 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 

Price, 50 Cents 

Silas Smidge From Turnip Ridge. Rural comedy- 
drama in 3 acts; 6 m., 7 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 
1 interior. rice, 50 Cents 

Tavern. Mystery farce in 3 acts; 6 m., 5 w. 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. Price, 50 ‘Cents 

The ‘Wild d Oats Boy. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 7 m., 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. 

Price, 50 Cents 


ROYALTY PLAYS 


The Absent-Minded Bridegroom. Farce in 3 acts; 
6 m., 6 w. Time, 2% oy Scene: 1 interior. (Pro- 
duction fee ten dollars). Price, 50 meg 7 

The Blue Boy. Play in 3 acts; 5 m., 5 w. Time, 2% 
hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee ten dollars). 

Price, 50 Cents 

Dad for a Day. Comedy in 3 acts; 6 m., 6 w. Time, 
2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee ten 
dollars). rice, 50 Cents 

The Ghost Bird. Mystery comedy in 4 acts; 6 m., 
6 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production 
fee ten dollars). rice, 50 Cents 

Her Step-Husband. Comedy in 3 acts: 4 m., 5 w. 
Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
fifteen do lars). Price, 50 Cents 

The Jolly Roger. Piratical farce in 3 acts: 12 m. 
Time. 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
ten dollars). Price, 50 Cents 
ary-go-round. Comedy-drama in 3 acts; 5 m., 

Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production fee 
ten doilars). Price, 50 Cents 
he Mummy and the Mumps. Farce in 3 acts: 5 m. 
5 w. Time, 2% hrs. Scene: 1 interior. (Production 
fee fifteen dollars). Price, 50 Cents 

What Anne Brought Home. Comedy in 3 acts; 5 m. 
4 w. Time. 2% hrs. Scene: 1! interior. (Production 
fee fifteen do lars). Price, 50 Cents 





Whatever your enterta'rment need. Deni- 
son can supply it. Complete program 
material for schools, dramatic clubs, 
lodges and for every occasion. 





books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 














CATALOG FREE 








T. S. DENISON & CO. 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept.6, Chicago, III. 
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Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Stage Door, a play in 
three acts, by Edna Fer- 
ber and George S. Kauf- 
man. 11 m., 21 w. Royal- 
ty on request. This Broad- 
way and nation-wide suc- 
cess of recent date has now 
been released for use by 
college and high school 
groups. It is an excellent 
vehicle for advanced high 
school groups desiring a 
play with a large cast. Six- 
teen young women live at 
an actresses’ boarding 
house while they try to make their way in the 
theatrical world. The play traces their ambi- 
tions and varying degrees of success. One gets 
married, one suicides, one is lured away to 
Hollywood, and the others plod on. The cen- 
tral plot has to do with Terry Randall, whose 
love for the stage makes her stick and hope for 
parts in spite of discouragement, poverty, and 
even bids from Hollywood. Two scenes are 
needed, one a small one that can be set up 
inside of the other. 


The Prince and the Pauper, a play in three 
acts and eleven scenes, by Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning. A dramatization of the story by Mark 
Twain. 25 m., 12 w., extras. Royalty, $10. 
This dramatization follows closely Mark 
Twain’s famous story of the prince and the 
beggar boy who exchange places and have trou- 
ble getting back to their correct spheres. This 
is an excellent adaptation and makes an excit- 
ing play full of action and color. It is splen- 
did material both for high schools and for 
children’s theatres. The play is arranged so 
that the numerous scenes can be made to follow 
each other swiftly without stopping the play. 
Costumes of the period of Henry VIII. are 
called for. 


Mr. LEEPER 


All My Life, a one-act play for women, by 
George Savage. 4 w. Royalty, $5 a perform- 
ance. By using her mother’s early poems for 
classwork, Mary unwillingly wins a national 
poetry contest. Under the stress of threatened 
prosecution for plagarism, she and her mother 
each finds the courage to live life for herself. 
A well written play, and though the parts are 
fairly well typed, the chance for individual act- 
ing makes it worth while. 


* * x 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Little Mother, a three-act comedy by Doro- 
thy Sterling. 5m.,9w. Royalty, $10. Addie 
Roach, casually invited by the artist, Williard 
Wainwright, to hunt him up when she comes 
to the city, runs off from her maiden aunts 
and comes to his apartment to stay. Deciding 
he needs “mothering,” she manages everything 
and everybody that concerns him. She breaks 
his engagement, saves him from a kidnap 
charge, and gets him a wife—herself. The sim- 
plicity of the fast-moving events in the plot and 
the wide range of “‘typed” roles gives a clarity 
to the play that makes it very usable. 


You Can’t Take It Along, a three-act com- 
edy by David Duncan. 4 m., 10 w. Royalty, 
$10. This is a modern Cinderella story with an 
unusual situation before the happy 
Svlvia Siddons, abused and enslaved by her 
miserly aunt and cousins, inherits a fortune 
from her long unheard-from father, with a 





ending. 


plea to spend it to bring dividends of happi- 
ness. Her attempts to do so lead to lunacy 
accusations till the “fairy godmother” come 
to save her. Easy casting possibilities make this 
a practical play for high schools. 


* * * 


Longmans, Green and Co., 114 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 


Sun-Kissed, a native comedy in three acts, 
by Raymond Van Sickle. 8 m., 8 w. Royalty, 
$25. One interior set. Charles ‘Coburn played 
the leading role of Humphrey Newberry, owner 
of Harmony Hail, in the Broadway production 
of this play. Harmony Hall is a Los Angeles 
boarding house in which have come together 
a group of people from different parts of the 
country; all of whom have their peculiarities, 
quite talkative, and very congenial. Bill Un- 
derwood, a psychology professor and husband 
of Mr. Newberry’s daughter, Frances, becomes 
a member of this queer household and imme- 
diately begins to psycho-analyze the boarders, 
instead of trying to win his wife’s affections 
back, his original purpose in coming to Har- 
mony Hall. Matters come to a climax when 
the boarders find the professor’s notes. Frances 
becomes her husband’s champion, however, and 
as the curtain falls at the end of act three, 
there is harmony once more in Harmony Hall. 
Good entertainment. Recommended to those 
who are looking for a play with a large cast, 
especially for the senior class play. 


aa * 7 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III. 


Sally’s Private Earthquake, a comedy in three 
acts, by Edwin Scribner. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$5. When Sally’s father’s feud with Elias Lar- 
rabee threatens separation of her sister and 
Larry Larrabee, she fakes a violent announce- 
ment of their deaths in a bus wreck and 
brings the two men to a reconciliation through 
their grief. This is a human, family-life play 
that audiences will enjoy. The roles of the 
fathers offer good possibilities, if carefully and 
truthfully done. 


Hurry, Henry, a domestic comedy in three 
acts, by Belle MacDiarmid Ritchey and Mabel 
Hubbard. 4 m., 6.w. Royalty, $5. Henry 
Winslow’s days are a procession of today’ 
hurried living, keeping up to his family’s ma- 
terial needs, guiding his eldest daughter from a 
hasty marriage to a man of unsavory character, 
keeping peace between his sister and his wife's 
aunt who live with them. At last his chance 
comes to take his family to the country and 
raise bees for a living, his heart’s desire for 
years. There is a sympathetic appeal in every 
character through the realness of situation, 
dialogue, and relation of roles that cast audience 
will appreciate. 

- a 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Christmas Rose, a Christmas comedy in 
one act, by Pauline Phelps. 4 m,, 4 w. No 
royalty. Copies must be purchased for cast. 
Roberta’s preparations of Christmas gifts are 
mercenary in nature. Set thinking about true 
values by a dream in which she is visited by 
the Spirit of Christmas, she changes her entire 
outlook, gives her new evening gown to the 
maid, and learns how to get real happiness by 

“wrapping her gifts with love.’ Good Christ 
mas material for junior and senior high school. 

Marcheta, a romantic drama in three acts, 
by Arthur Jearue. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. 
This is the Smilin’ Through theme in a Cal 
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$2.50 each. 75c. 








ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


OF ROYALTY MERIT but WITHOUT ROYALTY 

A comedy in 3 acts. 8 m. 6 f. One scene. 
the story and the important characters are transferred to the play. 
All the favorite adventures are there, and the dialog is Mark Twain’s 
The only production requirement for the first perform- 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU, 


All the charm of 


Repeat performances, 





Catalog of Readings, Plays and Entertainments Free 








“THE BEST HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 
EVER PUBLISHED” 


‘‘The best dramatization of this story we have ever seen.” 

‘“‘We did enjoy doing ‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’ so much and the 
audience evidently enjoyed it, too, since the receipts for the two nights were the 
largest that we have ever taken in on any play.”’ 

‘*Better by far than the dramatization for the movies.”’ 

‘* *The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’ is one of the best plays for high school stu- 
dents I have ever read or seen on the stage.”’ 

These are a few of the words of commendation our ‘‘Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” is continually receiving. 


Sioux City, lowa 




















fornia Spanish setting. Dolores Montez, last 
of an old family, is about to sell the family 
estate and marry a man she does not love. 
Father Raymon, an old Padre, tells her the un- 
fortunate story of his love affair fifty years 
before with her long-dead great aunt, Mar- 
cheta. The second act is a flash-back to this 
story. Impressed, Dolores keeps the Rancho 
and marries her real love, while Father Ray- 
mon finds reunion with Marcheta in death. 
This can be made a quite touching play. 
* * * 


Fredrick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, N. Y. 


Ask a Nurse, a comedy in one act, by Frances 
Dyer Eckardt. 4 w. No royalty, but four 
books must be purchased. An amusing short 
play for the women. To prevent her hostess, 
Ethel, from wearing her out showing her the 
city, Clara feigns illness. Alarmed, Ethel calls 
in a nurse who sends her to bed also. 

* * * 


Reminuisance, a comedy in one act, by Eu- 
nice Cassidy Hendryx. 4 m., 4 w. Purchase 
of seven copies required. A merry family bit 
wherein father and mother are prevented from 
scolding their offspring when their own youthful 
slips are uncovered. A youngster of eight 
adds to the merriment. 

& * ” 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 137 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brief Comedies, a collection of nine one-act 
plays, by Paul S. McCoy. Price, 60c. A col- 
lection of short, ten-minute skits and_black- 
outs. Several are on special topics, such as 
fire prevention and safety. Usable by both 
high school and grades. 


* * * 


The Little Shepherd Who Was Left Behind, 
a Christmas play in three scenes, by Helen 
M. Roberts. 6 m., 2 w., extras. Purchase of 
four copies required. A short Christmas play 
for younger groups. The story is that of the 
little boy who, left in charge of the sheep 
while the other shepherds go to Bethlehem, 
finds that sticking to duty brings him the cov- 
eted visit to the Christ Child after all. 

* * * 


ee French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
ity. 

Melodramas For Madame, nine new non- 
royalty plays for women, by S. Sylvan Simon, 
Price $1.50. The average high school director 
usually has trouble in finding enough and a 
sufficient variety of one-act non-royalty plays 
for all-girl casts. This volume of one-act plays 
will find a very welcome spot on the director’s 
book shelf. Included are a prison drama, a hos- 
pital drama, a drama of an insane asylum, a 
thriller laid in an Egyptian tomb, a back-stage 
drama, a tragedy of Hollywood, and others in a 
lighter vein. Most of the plays are off the 
beaten path of the usual girls’ play, as can be 
seen from the above list. 

You’re the Show, twelve monologues for men 
and women, by Clay Franklin. Price $1.00. 
Written with penetrating insight into human 
nature, these twelve monologue’ choracter 
Sketches cover a wide and interesting cross- 
section of life. The author has captured humor, 
drama, and pathos from the real people about 
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us. These are excellent as readings and also as 
practice material for students. 

Prologue to Glory, a play in eight scenes, by 
E. P. Conkle. 14 m., 7w. Numerous extras. 
Royalty on application. This is a simple but 
moving story ot Lincoln at twenty-two, it takes 
him to his first job at New Salem, IIl., where he 
keeps Offut’s store. There he meets Ann Rut- 
ledge and falls in love with her. Encouraged by 
her to rise in the world, he goes into politics. She 
dies and Lincoln, sunk at first in apathy, is 
finally persuaded by his friends to go on as he 
would have done had she lived. Written with 
simplicity and tenderness, this is a play ad- 
mirably fitted for high schools, providing that 
the part of young Lincoln can be cast. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, a play in 
three acts, by Alice Chadwicke. 6 m., 8 w. 
Royalty, $25. Based on the well-known novel 
by John Fox, Jr., the story has been re-arranged 
so that all the action may take place in one set: 
the interior of the Tolliver cabin. Altho details 
of plot and time have been altered to fit the 
story to the stage, the same characters remain, 
as does the main theme. This is the story of 
the romance of Tune Tolliver, the mountain 
girl, and Jack Hale, northerner who comes to 
lead the development of the coal resources of 
the Blue Ridge Mountain region. The play is 
set against the background of the Tolliver-Falin 


feud. 
* * x 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Tangled Yarn, a three act comedy, by 
Dagmar Vola, 5 m, 7 f. 1 interior. Royalty, 
$10. A new play with lines that fairly snap 
and comedy situations that pile up at a fast 
and furious pace. Camilla Page is a young 
lady with ideas, but when she dresses up in 
an “old lady” costume, has her picture taken, 
and sends it in to a contest for selection of 
the ideal mother, trouble descends like an 
avalanche upon herself and her friends, Cora 
and Vivian. Camilla has to keep up her mas- 
querade through a series of banquets and 
‘mothers’ meetings; her stories to the news- 
papers conflict, an enterprising crook presents 
h'mself as her long-lost husband ; and the com- 
plications which arise in connection with her 
“children” are too numerous to mention. 


The Christmas Waif, a play for children, 
by Josephine Bacon. 3 boys, 6 girls, and group 
of children. A ragged waif wanders into a 
rich home where a party is in progress. He 
is turned away, but when they find no foot- 
prints in the snow, and later when little Mary 
Alice is saved when she becomes lost in the 
snow, they recognize the strange visitor as the 
Christ Child. A delightful, yet easily staged 
play for Christmas. 


* * & 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
New York. 


Play Directing, by Allen Crafton. 1938. 
Price, $2.60. Based on the test of his own 
experience, Mr. Crafton has written a book for 
the director of amateur plays that is filled with 
directing fundamentals and a store of valuable 
hints. This book leaves scenery construction 
and stage lighting to others and devotes itself 
entirely to the priciples of direction. From 
consideration of audience and selection of the 


pla,, the precess of direction is carefully traced 
through each step to the final performance. 
The many important items involved, such as 
design in stage composition, acting fashions and 
technique, tryouts, training of actors, rehearsal 
methods, and the like, are well handled. This 
should be a valuable text for a class in di- 
recting. 
. * * 

The Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Oliver Twist, a play in five acts, by Muriel 
Brown. 7 m., 5 w., 1 boy. Royalty, $15. Win- 
ner of the National Thespian Playwriting Con- 
test for 1938-39 and the first of a series for 
audiences of older children, this adaptation re- 
tains all the color and drama of Dickens’ 
book. The action is arranged so that only two 
sets are needed: the interiors of Fagin’s house 
and Mr. Brownlow’s house. The play begins 
in Fagin’s den of thieves, where the twelve-year- 
old orphan, Oliver, raised in the workhouse, 
finds himself after running away. Oliver is ar- 
rested by the police, but it saved b ya kindly old 
gentleman, Mr. Brownlow, under whose care 
life begins anew with brighter prospects. Caught 
again by the thieves, Oliver is forced to take 
part in a housebreaking, where he is shot. 
Cared for by kind people, he is reunited with 
Mr. Brownlow, his true parentage is discovered, 
and his future made safe. Possibilities for char- 
acterization and ease of production help make 
this choice material for high schools. 


- Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, a three-act 
dramatization of Mark Twain’s book, by Pauline 
Phelps. 8 m., 6 w. Purchase of 10 copies re- 
quired for first performance ; $2.50 each repeat 
performance. The most widely remembered 
incidents in Mark Twain’s well-loved story of 
Tom Sawyer are combined in an interesting 
three-act play. However, each act is complete 
and can be used as a separate production in 
itself. The first act is mainly Tom’s ruse to 
get the fence whitewashed ; the second sees the 
beginning of his romance with Becky, and the 
third, the finding of the treasure with Huck 
Finn. 

Why-Hubert! a comedy in one act, by Albert 
Van Antwerp. 5 m., 5 w. No royalty. An 
amusing little skit about a husband who, 
plagued with visitors who become permanent 
boarders, frightens them away by having two 
actor friends visit disguised as bums. 

* % + 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 

Buren St., Chicago, III. 


The Sophisticates, a temperance play in one 
act, by H. E. Mansfield. 5 m., 3 w. Purchase 
of 8 copies required for production. Their 
baby born hopelessly blind is Gloria and Andy’s 
price to pay for being one with the crowd in 
its polite, social cocktail parties. Pam and 
Dale, from seeing their friends’ calamity, decide 
to start their life together on a different basis. 
Though a rather emotional play that would 
perhaps touch more actively on the lives of 
college than high school students, with a care- 
ful, vivid portrayal of each role it would be 
well worth doing for any audience. Especially 
fine piece for church groups of advanced young 
people. 
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OUR MOST 
POPULAR PLAYS 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


ALL SUBJECT TO SPECIAL 
ROYALTY DISCOUNTS FOR 
THESPIAN GROUPS. 


DOLLARS T0 
DOUGHNUTS Sm. Sw. 


Glenn Hughes’ Most 
Play. 


SONG OF MY HEART 


5m. 8w. 
If you enjoyed “Smilin’ Through” 
you'll love “Song Of My Heart.” 


THREE GIRLS and 
JEFFREY pm. Bw. 


Sparkling, new and modern as 
the day after tomorrow. Three 
smart little girls “remodel” the 
life of a young bachelor. 


HERE’S THAT GHOST 
AGAIN tm. Bw. 


A haunted house that is commer- 
cialized . . . and very, very funny. 


TRUTH ON A 
HOLIDAY tm. Ow. 


This title was se'ected in a nation- 
wide contest and it surely tells the 
story. “NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH?” in reverse, best de- 


scribes this new comedy. 


Popular 





AND MANY OTHERS 





Frederick B. Ingram 


Publications 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Plays, Readings, Makeup, Wigs 
Operettas 
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Our Periodicals in Review | 


Revigewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 





Don’t TaLk To Actors. By Patricia Collinge. 
Scholastic for October 1, 1938. Patricia Collinge, 
actress and author, recounts an amusing little 
story of an apprentice at a summer theater. She 
explains the general atmosphere that pervades 
such a company and the status of a beginner in 
such surroundings. You will find it very amus- 
ing reading. 

THE THEATER SEASON. By Lenore Cotten. Har- 
per’s Bazaar for October, 1938. While this sea- 
son’s theater has refrained from rendering great 
sermons on social problems, it is not without 
the pedagogical touch. There’s Maxwell Ander- 
son’s little history lesson in the form of Knicker- 
bocker Holiday, and Robert Sherwood’s assign- 
ment, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. An interesting 
account of plays that have been and plays that 
are to come can be found within these pages. 

CreATIVE ARTS IN War-Time. A Symposium 
by Members of the P. E. N. Club of China. 
The People’s Tribune for August, 1938. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem to read of the cultural ad- 
vance of China during the war, the explanation 
is, after all, quite logical. In the first place, 
the revolutionary nature of the conflict is con- 
tributing definitely to the character of the 
drama. Then for the first time in many years, 
artists, writers, musicians, dramatists, actors, 
and others have been released from their regular 
drudgery and can at last devote their entire 
efforts to creative art. 

The general tenor of the plays, as well as 
other forms of literature, seems to be that cf 
conflict, social justice, and national defense as 
opposed to the ancient classics that served the 
Chinese audiences so many centuries. “Of all 
literary forms the drama has received the great- 
est impetus from the current struggle. 

LoNG-NIGHT oF WaiTinGc. By Kathleen Hoyt. 
Stage for October, 1938. Being almost “stood 
up” by a date is tame in comparison to being 
almost not hired for a show. Such was Kathleen 
Hoyt’s experience during the casting of Fabu- 
lous Invalid. WHour after hour she waited, sick 
with fear, for the high oracles of the theater, 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, to make 
up their minds. This article will give you an 
insight into the nervous qualms an actor under- 
goes during the casting of a show. 


I WANTED TO Be AN Actress. By Katharine 
Cornell. Stage for September, 1938. Herein 
you will have fulfilled the dream of your life, 
for Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick takes you to 
Martha’s Vineyard to visit Katharine Cornell. 
Not only will you see her rambling Cape Cod 
home on the shore between Tashmoo Lake and 
the Sound, but you will have the opportunity 
of hearing this great actress recount her early 
experiences in the theater, from the time of her 
kindergarden plays down through prep school, 
stock, Washington Square Players, to Little 
Women in London. 


In the second installment (October issue) we 
find Miss Cornell getting married to Guthrie 
McClintic. This romance started back in her 
early stock days in Buffalo, when she was still 
a struggling actress, and culminated long before 
her success in A Bill of Divorcement. 


As time went on, recognition came to both of 
them. Not only were they able to indulge in 
trips to Europe, but they also purchased a 
$10,000 home by the East River which they still 
occupy. It is filled with the furniture and props 
from many of their plays and, therefore, holds 
great sentimental attachment. 


THere’s No PiAce Like Broapway. By Walter 
Huston. Stage for October, 1938. Those of you 
who have read the rave notices about Walter 


Huston in Maxwell Anderson’s Knickerbocke 
Holiday will be surprised to learn that this sug 
cessful actor was by no means enthusiastic abou 
doing another Broadway show, especially 4 
view of his recent reception from the criti¢ 
regarding his Othello. And when he foun 
out it was to be a musical comedy and t 
he was to sing four numbers, well—it wa 
almost too much, but, critics or no critics, hi 
accepted. | 

CONSTANTINE STANISLAVSKI. Theater Arts foi 
October, 1938. Author of My Life in Af 
and An Actor Prepares, Constantine Star 
slavski probably made his greatest contributien 
to the theater when he, together with Vladimi 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, founded the Moscow 
Arts Theater. The quotations from his book 
included in this article will be of interest t 
his admirers. 

How to Be Acep THOUGH TWENTY. By Dom 
ald Dixon and Martin Maloney. Players’ Maga 
zine for September-October, 1938. The magi 
of make-up is further developed in this secon¢ 
installment by explaining the techniques ¢ 
using nose putty, of reconditioning wigs, an¢ 
of applying crepe hair. This article provides 
practical and detailed information for the be: 
ginner. | 

How To Keep FROM IMPROVING YOUR MIND 
AT THE Wor .p’s Fair. By John Paxton. Stage 
for October, 1938. Not to be outdone by othet 
periodicals previewing the New York’s World’ 
Fair, Stage has an entertaining account of where 
to go to have a good time and escape education, 
It seems that this fair is going to have it 
science all mixed up with pleasure so that the 
chocolate will completely camouflage the pill 
Sounds like a good idea. 

THe PLay’s THE THING. Reader’s Digest for 


“October, 1938. There is nothing like some goe 


theatrical stories to whet the dramatic appetite 
There’s one about James O’Neill doing th 
Count of Monte Christo down in Texas whi 
shows that audiences tock their drama seriously 
back in the 80’s. And there’s one on Don Mar 
quis, who lost the newspaper containing all o 
his lines. 

East Lynne had its moment down in Greer | 
ville, Mississippi, when the roof sprang a lez 
just over little Willie, who was in the act of 
dying. You will also like the stories about the 
realistic acting of Edwin Booth and Lillian 
Russell. 


THE THEATER. By Wolcott Gibbs. New 
Yorker for October 15, 1938. Mr. Gibbs says 
that what New York needs now is a first rate 
mystery play, which The Devil Takes a Bride, 
departed, sadly enough did not provide. Ches- 
ter Erskin’s play, The Good, is also dramatically 
depressing. But Miss Helen Hayes, in hef 
return engagement of Victoria Regina, is @ 
joy to behold. The other critics, having lav- 
ished nearly every conceivable approbation 
upon her, left him with only the word “regal” 
to add to her verbal crown. q 

THE FeperAL THEATER Prosect. Think for 
October, 1938. After all of these disparaging 
accusations against the Federal Theater pro- 
ject, it would be well to read the other sidé 
of the argument. The organization, which 
appreciates constructive criticism, has a job fé 
broader and more difficult in scope than i 
generally attributed to it by the average layman, 


The plans for the different sections of the 
country this year are unique, particularly thosé 
for the patriotic play in Boston. The show will 
open at the Boston Common; then actors an@ 
audience will move to Fanueil Hall. 
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Start the New Season 
With a Success 


GEORGE AND MARGARET 

By Gerald Savory 

New York and London success. The un- 
burdening of the troubles of an amusing 
family provides three acts of sparkling 
merriment. 


TOVARICH 

By Robert E. Sherwood 

A thoroughly delightful and heart-warm- 
ing comedy that took New York by storm 
after a two-year success in London. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 

By S. 1. Hsiung 

This romantic drama of love, poetry and 
treachery, done in the Chinese manner, 
is now available everywhere for amateur 
production. 


SPRING TIDE 

By J. B. Priestley 

The story of a group of talented but im- 
poverished people who finally become 
successful through the efforts of a med- 
dlesome old man. 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

By Anne Nichols 

The play that established a record of the 
longest run in the history of the New 
York stage. Now available for amateur 
production. 


SPRING DANCE 
By Philip Barry 
A gay light comedy of college romance 


and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By Helen Jerome 

Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

By Frederick Jackson 

One of the big comedy hits on Broadway 
two seasons back in which the Bishop 


accidently gets mixed up in a serious 
hold-up and robbery. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 
charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER 

By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 
New York success with Frank Parker in 
the leading role. A Brooklyn singer and 
guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
By Frederick Jackson 


A new comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves and A Full House. 
Two girls win four hundred thousand 
dollars in the stock market and then their 
troubles start. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 
sixteen. 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 


Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 
thrills and excitement. 


WHEN STARS SHINE 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


A scintillating tale of college football, 
romance and intrigue. 


NIGHT MUST FALL 

By Emlyn Williams 

New York and London success. A most 
unusual melodrama offering excellent op- 
portunities for fine acting. 


Outstanding Plays for High Schools 





CRAB APPLE 

AND STARS REMAIN 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 

LAVENDAR AND OLD 
LACE 

MYSTERY AT GREEN. 
FINGERS 

O. K. PHIPPS 

CHARITY BEGINS — 

A WIDOW IN GREEN 

THE ELEPHANT SHEP- 
HERD 

IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO YOU 

ON THE BRIDGE AT 
MIDNIGHT 

TRAIL OF THE LONESOME 
PINE 

THE FIREMAN’S FLAME 

PROLOGUE TO GLORY 

CALL IT A DAY 

AMAZING DR. CLITTER- 
HOUSE 

LIBEL 

STORM OVER PATSY 


MISS QUIS 

200 WERE CHOSEN 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 

HELP YOURSELF 

LEND ME YOUR EARS 

THE RINGER 

APPLESAUCE 

YOU AND I 

TOMMY 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 

THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 

FRESH FIELDS 

THE YOUNGEST 

THE MILKY WAY 

PEG O’ MY HEART 

YOURS TRULY WILLIE 

LOOK WHO’S HERE 

THREE-CORNERED MOON 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE PATSY 

THE SHOW-OFF 

ADAM AND EVE 

CLARENCE 


LITTLE WOMEN 

THE NUT FARM 

ONCE THERE WAS 
PRINCESS 

TONS OF MONEY 

SKIDVING 

SMILIN’ THROUGH 


YOU’RE TELLING ME 
CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 
COME OUT OF THE 


KITCHEN 
DULCY 


NOTHING BUT THE 


TRUTH 
THE GHOST TRAIN 


LITTLE MISS FORTUNE 


DYING TO LIVE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
MAMA’S BABY BOY 
HOLIDAY 

GREEN STOCKINGS 
LADY OF LETTERS 


AND LET WHO WILL BE 


CLEVER 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
WHO’S CRAZY NOW 
A BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 
DADDY LONG LEGS 
FLY AWAY HOME 
THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 
SEVEN KEYS TO BALD- 
PATE 
LENA RIVERS 
A FULL HOUSE 
SEVENTEEN 
THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
THE CHARM SCHOOL 
LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN 
THE BAT 
THE CAT AND THE 
CANARY 
OUTWARD BOUND 
HAY FEVER 
NOAH 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE TORCHBEARERS 
AH WILDERNESS! 


The 1939 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Send For Your Copy Today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


| Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMATISTS’ PLAY SERVICE 


Established by members of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors League of America 
Barrett H. Clark, Executive Director 


PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
The Adorable Spendthrift 


Comedy in 3 acts by Roy Briant. 8 men, 7 
women; interior set. Fee, $25.00 for first per- 
formance. Books, 75 cents each. One of the 
outstanding high school hits, a charming comedy 


Stage Door The Prince and 
. : f senti , showing how a plucky li 
Little Geraldine Preys ne her’ husband's, hauchty the Pauper 
7 f ily. F ; S c irri 
If Was Rich — ull of wholesome comedy and stirring Button, Button 


SEVEN SISTERS 


Excursion 
Th Sk | Farce-comedy in 3 acts adapted from the Hun- 
A u garian by Edith Ellis. 6 men, 8 women; interior 


‘ setting. Fee, $25.00 for the first performance. 
What Every Girl Books, 75 cents each. One of the most charming 
Wants and successful hits with high schools during the 


past season. A quick-moving play about a mis- 
The Return of Rip 


Galahad Jones 
Stephen Foster 


Romances by 
Emma 


Here Comes the 
Groom 

Omigosh! 

Prize Family 


Wait Till We're 


young man, succeeds in getting her three older 
sisters married off in order that she may be able 





chievous girl who, with the help of an attractive 
Van Winkle 


to take her turn. 


Married 








i. 





z [hat Girl Patsy 


Comedy in 3 acts by Sumner 
Nichols. 6 men, 6 women; 1 interior 
set. Fee, $25.00 for first perform- 
ance. Books, 75 cents each. Mrs. 
Warren, wealthy society woman, has 
taken into her home for adoption, 
an i8-year-old girl from the slums, 
known as Patsy. Patsy is coldly re- 
ceived by Julia, Mrs. Warren’s 
daughter, and her friends—espec- 
ially Violet Manners, who sees in 
this youngster a potential rival for 
the affections of Bob, Julia’s brother. 
Patsy, however, with her humorous 
antics, soon wears down the family 
reserve and endears herself to every- 
one—particularly young Mr. Bob. 
But suddenly a situation arises which 
threatens to destroy her happiness. 
Patsy does the brave thing, but is 
misunderstood until the very mo- 
ment before the end. A _ popular 
new title. 














The Clutching Claw 


Mystery-comedy in 3 acts, by Ralph 
T. Kettering. 7 men, 7 women; 
1 interior setting. Fee, $15.00 on a 
performance. Books, 75c each. A 
brand-new version of the well- 
known Broadway success, adapted 
for the use of high schools. The 
element of mystery furnishes a full 
quota of thrills, though two comic 
police officers offer the most delight- 
ful contrast, and sufficient humor 
for any comedy. A decidedly popu- 
lar type of play, never before re- 
leased for non-professional use. 


ay 














Wanted-A Wife | 


Comedy in 3 acts by Winifred and Edith 
Carter. 3 men, 7 women; 2 simple in- 
terior sets, but one can be set inside the 
other. Fee, $15.00 a performance. Books, 
75c each. Peter Bretherton learns that 
he is heir to a fortune. There is a clause 
in the uncle’s will requiring him to 
marry before he is thirty—and he will be 
thirty in a few days. He cares little for 
women, having been jilted by Verna, now 
wife of his cousin, Ronald. There is a 
pretty clerk in Batty’s office, Jill Shaftes- 
bury, and Peter bargains with her to be- 
come his wife. She is to leave him after 
the ceremony. He persuades her to have 
the ceremony at the home of his mother. 
On arriving there, the mother (now Mrs. 
Baines) and Jill are attracted to each 
other and the approaching marriage be- 
gins to take on embarrassing aspects. 
Verna enters, and adds to Peter’s discom- 
fiture, though Peter and Jill are falling 
in love with each other without knowing 
it. Just before the wedding Batty appears 
with a certain Mrs. Crawley. She was 
witness to a codicil to the uncle’s will in 
which that gentleman revoked the clause 
insisting that Peter be married. But the 
marriage ceremony is performed, and the 
end presages a happy life for all. A 
pleasant light comedy. 








These are only a few of our many plays, full-length and short. Ask for our catalogue. Sent free on request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 











Say you saw it in The High School Thespian 








